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CHAUCER AND SENECA 


‘¢  ENEK” was a name to conjure with in the Middle Ages, 


not alone in the Romance countries, but thruout Europe. 
Whatever the question at issue, there is likely to be an effort, such 
as that of the advocate of communism in Piers Plowman (B. XX, 
273), to “prove it by Seneca.” His name conferred dignity on 
several compilations not at all, or not directly, of his authorship :* 
a collection of Proverbia, taken in great measure from Publilius 
Syrus; la collection of short sentences culled from the genuine 
works and elsewhere, known as Liber de Moribus; a tract, De Pau- 
pertate, made up of longer citations from the Epistles. <A treatise 
on the four cardinal virtues, De Formula Honestae Vitae, put to- 
gether by Bishop Martin of Bracara (+580), was current under 
the name of Seneca, and was, perhaps, based on genuine material, 
as'the good bishop’s De Ira clearly was.* Still another collection, 
De Remediis Fortuitorum, a “consolations of philosophy” in the 
form of brilliant epigrammatic retorts, is not wholly un-Senecan 
either in material or method.* There was also the correspondence 
with St. Paul, the genuineness of which few cared to call in ques- 

1 For discussion of these supposititious works see E. Bickel, in Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie, N. F. 60; pp. 505-51 (1905); Carlo Pascal, Seneca, 
Catania, 1906, and Letteratura Latina Medievale, 1900, pp. 117 ff.; Max Manitius, 
Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1911, pp. 109 ff. 

2 Several of these works were current during the sixteenth century in Latin, 
with an English translation opposite by the grammarian and “ poet laureate,” 
Robert Whyttynton: The Forme and Rule of Honest Lyuynge, 1546 (De For- 
mula Honestae Vitae); The Myrrour or Glasse of Maners or Wysedome, 1547 
(De Moribus); and The Remedyes agaynst all Casuall Chaunces, 1547 (De 
Remediis). 

Cf. Epistle 78. 
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tion. With so much going about, in addition to a considerable 
body of genuine works, it is no surprise to find Seneca freely, and 
sometimes wrongly, quoted. Gower* ascribes to him an utter- 
ance of Dante’s and the author of the Ancren Riwle bestows the 
dignity of his name upon a commonplace injunction “esse rari- 
loquos, tunque pauciloquos.”® 

Chaucer’s acquaintance with “ Senek,” sometimes at one or two 
removes, is fairly extensive. The situation is conveniently sum- 
marized by Lounsbury :* “ Besides the account given of him in the 
Monk’s Tale, his name occurs nine times in the writings of the 
English poet. In every instance but one he appears as an authority 
for some sentiment. No author, indeed, with the exception of Ovid, 
is specifically quoted by Chaucer with so much frequency, though 
to several he is under far greater obligations. It is to be added, 
also, that all the references to him occur in the Canterbury Tales. 
Outside of that work the name of Seneca does not appear, and it is 
doubtful if a single passage in the other poems can be traced to him 
with any certainty.” The last statement must no longer go unchal- 
lenged, and it is the business of the present paper to show that 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with Seneca outside the Canterbury Tales 
(in the Troilus, to be specific) is considerable. Meanwhile it will 
be convenient to assemble chose passages in which Chaucer’s ac- 
quaintance with Seneca is a matter of common knowledge.’ Even 
here it will be possible to introduce some new details. 

The largest collection of references to Seneca is in the Meli- 

4 Confessio Amantis, II, 3095 ff. 

5 Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, Prosa, p. 20; cf. Skeat’s note to Can- 
terbury Tales, H, 325. 

6 The Poetry of Chaucer, II, 267. 

7 First of all, I wish to lay a ghost which walks where it is likely to cause, 
and has already caused, some trouble. Miss Hammond, in her valuable and 
authoritative Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, p. 291, has erred in ascribing 
to Peiper in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philclogie und Paedagogik (Fleckeisen’s), 
vol. 97 (not 87), p. 65 (1868), a statement to the effect that traces of the read- 
ing of Seneca’s tragedies can be seen in the Monk’s Tale. Prof. J. E. Wells, in 
his excellent Manual of the Writings in Middle English, p. 709, repeats the state- 
ment. Peiper does not there mention the Monk’s Tale. So far as his brief note 
concerns itself with the Tragedies and the Canterbury Tales at all, it contents 
itself with pointing out resemblances between the Knight’s Tale, 2921 ff., and 


Hercules Oetaeus, 1622 ff., and K. T. 1625 ff., and Agamemnon, 260. The re- 
semblances are of a general character. 
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boeus. This gives, of course, no indication of Chaucer’s inde- 
pendent reading, since the quotations all go back ultimately to 
Albertano of Brescia’s Liber Consolationis et Consilit (1246), but 
it exhibits a typical mediaeval situation which Chaucer unhesi- 
tatingly accepted. In the Meliboeus some twenty quotations are 
expressly ascribed to Seneca. Three of these, from the Epistles, 
are correct; one is really from the Formula Honestae Vitae; five 
from De Moribus; one (“if thy conseil is comen to the eres of thyn 
enemy, chaunge thy conseil,” 2416) from an unidentified source; 
and ten are from Publilius Syrus. Besides, there are four quota- 
tions from the genuine works which are ascribed simply to the book 
or a “comune sawe,’® and two genuine quotations, one of which 
is ascribed to Cicero, and the other, presumably through Chaucer’s 
own misreading of the French intermediary text, to St. James. In 
all, there are five quotations from the Epistles. Of all the quota- 
tions in the Meliboeus only a little more than-a third are genuine; 
and of what is genuine only a third is expressly attributed to 
Seneca. But all the passages that are both genuine and by Alber- 
tano of Brescia correctly attributed are from the Epistles. 

Chaucer also gives evidence of being more familiar with his 
ground in the Epistles than elsewhere, even than in De Jra. In the 
Parson's Tale problems of source again detract from the signifi- 
cance of the situation, but in this high doctrinal treatise Seneca is 
the only heathen admitted to the company of Augustine, Solomon 
and Paul. Two sentences Chaucer ascribes to Seneca as he finds 
them in his source, represented by the Summa Casuum Poenitentiae 
of Raymund of Pennaforte, though Raymund gives the second of 
them (in his text the first) merely to Philosophus: “ And lo, what 
seith Seneca in this matere. He seith thus: ‘Though I wiste that 
neither god ne man ne sholde nevere knowe it, yet wolde I have 
desdayne for to do sinne.’/ And the same Seneca also seith: ‘I am 
born to do gretter thinges than to be thral to my body, or than for 
to maken of my body a thral.’’® (1, 144f.) But in another pas- 

8 One of these, 1. 2518, from Epistle 111, 3, Albertano ascribes directly to 
Seneca, Chaucer merely to “the book.” Twice elsewhere, C. T., E 1376, I 467, 
Chaucer quotes Seneca where his authority turns out to be portions of the Liber 
Consolationis not used in the Meliboeus. 


® For the Latin original see Kate O. Peterson, The Sources of the Parson’s 
Tale, p. 11. There is nothing that I have found corresponding precisely to this 
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sage in the Parson’s Tale we seem to have Chaucer’s independent 
and first-hand adaptation of Senecan thought. Few of Seneca’s 
utterances are more striking than his good word for slaves (Ep., 
47), and it is hard to believe from the evidence that Chaucer had 
not read the opening lines of this epistle: “ And therfore seith 
Seneca : ‘thy prudence sholde live benignely with thy thralles’” (1, 
759).*° Miss Petersen (p. 68) quotes nothing from Peraldus’ 
Tractatus de Viciis which could serve as the immediate basis of this 
passage in Chaucer, whose phrasing indicates acquaintance with the 








whole epistle: 


Think eek, that of swich seed 
as cherles springeth, of swich 
seed springenlordes. As wel may 
the cherl be saved as the lord. 
The same deeth that taketh the 
cherl, swich deeth taketh the lord. 
Wherfore I rede, do right so with 
thy cherl, as thou woldest that thy 
lord dide with thee, if thou were 
in his plyt. / Every sinful man is 
a cherl to sinne. I rede thee, 
certes, that thou, lord, werke in 
swich wyse with thy cherles, that 
they rather love thee than drede. 
(I 761 ff.) 


vis tu cogitare istum, quem ser- 
vum tuum vocas, ex isdem semi- 
nibus ortum, eodem frui caelo, 
aeque spirare, aeque vivere, aeque 
mori. (47, 10.) 


sic cum inferiore vivas, quem- 
admodum tecum superiorem velis 
vivere. (II.) 

‘servus est.’ hoc ille nocebit? 
ostende, quis non sit: alius libi- 
dine servit, alius avaritiae, etc. 
(17.) 

colant potius te quam timeant. 


(17.) 


Assuredly, someone, Chaucer or another, has here been reading 
Seneca, not merely culling a posy from a florilegium; that it is 
Chaucer and not another we should perhaps prefer to leave unde- 
cided until we have more evidence. 

The Parson’s Tale (§ 52) contains the story of the angry phi- 


in Seneca, but! the two thoughts, that sin is its own punishment, no matter how 
successful, and that the body deserves consideration but should not expect 
servitude, are expressed in Epp. 97, 14 and 14,1. These passages are very likely 
the ultimate sources of the quotations. 

10 Libenter ex is, qui a te veniunt, cognovi familiariter te cum servis tuis 
vivere. hoc prudentiam tuam, hoc eruditionem decet . .. ‘servi sunt.’ immo 
contubernales. Note that in the next line Chaucer says that humble folk “been 
contubernial: with the lord” (I 760). Skeat calls attention to these resemblances. 


The rest of the parallels above, except the last, which Skeat also notes, I am 
responsible for. 
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losopher rebuked by the child he is about to punish, which bears a 
resemblance to a story told of Socrates by Seneca in De Ira, I, 15, 
But this I pass over as not likely to yield anything to our present 
purpose, and with it the three exemplary anecdotes in the Somnour’s 
Tale (D 2017 ff.) which are also told in De Ira.‘ Stories of this 
sort may easily have reached Chaucer from some secondary 
source.** Probably of this origin is the Merchant’s quotation of 
“Senek” to the effect that 


a man oghte him right wel avyse, 
To whom he yeveth his lond or his catel; (E 1523 ff.). 


a subject which, as Lounsbury points out (II, 270), is discussed at 
length in De Beneficiis, I, 14-16, but which is also to be found in 
more epigrammatic form in Walter Map’s Epistola Valeri, Cap. 
g.** Finally, the Senecan De Matrimonio is partly preserved in 
Jerome’s Contra Jovinianum (1, c. 48). The Wife of Bath’s fifth 
husband paraphrases part of it.’* Jerome’s tract, as Skeat shows 
(V. 278), further provided Chaucer with some suggestions for the 
Pardoner’s diatribe against gluttony. But in the latter passage 
Chaucer again seems to have been reading in the Epistles. Tyr- 
whitt noted the following parallel: 


Senek seith eek a good word doutelees ; 
He seith, he can no difference finde 

Betwix a man that is out of his minde 

And a man which that is dronkelewe, 

But that woodnesse, y-fallen in a shrewe, 

Persevereth lenger than doth dronkenesse.* (C 492 ff.) 


. nihil aliud esse ebrietatem quam voluntariam insaniam. ex- 
tende in plures dies illum ebrii habitum: numquid de furore dubitabis ? 
nunc quoque non ‘est minor, sed brevior. (Ep. 83, 18.) 

This instance is sufficiently clear to justify the quoting of further 
passages, not hitherto cited in this connection, to show how the 


11] need not repeat details easily accessible in Skeat’s notes. 

12 They are not in De Ira of Martin of Bracara. 

13 See Skeat’s note. 

14D 727-46. See Haase, Supplementum, pp. 28-29. 

15 The substitution of the name Stilbo for Chilon, a few lines further on 
(603), may have been suggested to him by his reading in the Epistles (9, 18-19; 
10,1). This I feel sure I have seen somewhere noted, but cannot recall where. 
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Pardoner’s discourse is shot through with Senecan thought, assimi- 
lated and adapted to the medieval context. 


O, wiste a man how many mala- 
dyes 

Folwen of excesse and of gloto- 
nyes, 

He wolde been the more mesur- 
able 

Of his diete, sittinge at his table. 

(C 513-16.) 

O wombe! O bely! O stinking cod, 

Fulfild of donge and of corrup- 
cioun! 

At either ende of thee foul is the 
soun. 

How greet labour and cost is thee 
to finde! 

Thise cokes, how they stampe, 
and streyne, and grinde, 

And turnen substance into acci- 
dent, 

To fulfille al thy likerous talent! 

Out of the harde bones knocke 
they 

The mary, for they caste noght 
a-wey 

That may go thurgh the golet 
softe and swote; 

Of spicerye, of leef, and bark, 
and rote 


Shal been his sauce y-maked by 
delyt, 


To make him yet a newer appetyt. 


Multos morbos multa fericula fe- 
cerunt. (95, 19.) 

proba istas, quae voluptates vocan- 
tur, ubi transcenderunt modum, 
poenas esse. (83, 27.) 


quam foedi itaaue pestilentesque 
ructus sunt, quantum fastidium 
sui exhalantibus crapulam vet- 
erem! scias putrescere sumpta, 
non concoqui. (95, 26.) 
quantum hominum unus venter 
exercet! (95, 25.) 

aspice culinas nostras et concur- 
santis inter tot ignes cocos: unum 
videri putas ventrem, cui tanto 
tumultu comparaturcibus? (114, 
26.) 

omnia semel et in eundem sapo- 
rem versa ponantur. quare ego 
ad unam rem manum porrigam? 
plura veniant simul, multorum 
ferculorum ornamenta coeant et 
cohaereant . . . pariter sint, quae 
disponi solent, uno iure perfusa. 
nihil intersit: ostrea, echini, spon- 
dyli, mulli perturbati concoctique 
ponantur. non esset confusior vo- 
mentium cibus. quomodo ista per- 
plexa sunt, etc. (95, 27-29.) 
qui postquam coepit non ad tol- 
lendam, sed ad inritandam famem 
quaeri et inventae sunt mille con- 
diturae, quibus aviditas excitare- 
tur. (95, 15.) 


Nos itaque, ut ait Sallustius, 


/ 











“ 





& 
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But certes, he that hauntethswich ‘ventri oboedientes’ animalium 


delyces loco numeremus, non hominum, 
Is deed, why] that he liveth in tho quosdam vero ne animalium qui- 
vyces. (C 534-48.) dem, sed mortuorum . . . mortem 


suam antecesserunt. (60, 4.) 


One more passage in the Canterbury Tales leads us to the Epis- 
tles: the Man of Law’s lament over the passage of time: 


Lordinges, the tyme wasteth night and day, 

And steleth from us, what prively slepinge, 

And what thurgh necligence in our wakinge, 

As dooth the streem, that turneth never agayn, 
Descending fro the montaigne in-to playn. 

Wel can Senek, and many a philosophre 

Biwailen tyme, more than gold in cofre. 

“For los of catel may recovered be, 

But los of tyme shendeth us,” quod he. (B 20-28.**) 


Skeat has pointed out the resemblance of this to passages near the 
beginning of the first Epistle: 


Quaedam tempora eripiuntur nobis, quaedam subducuntur, quae- 
dam effluunt. turpissima tamen est iactura, quae per neglegentiam fit 

. et tanta stultitia mortalium est, ut quae minima et vilissima sunt, 
certe reparabilia, imputari sibi, cum impetravere, patiantur, nemo se 
iudicet quicquam debere, qui tempus accepit, cum interim hoc unum 
est, quod ne gratus quidem potest reddere. (Ep. 1, 1-4.) 


To this I should like to add a passage in which Seneca deplores the 
loss of time through sleep: 
Non tam benignum ac liberale tempus 
natura nobis dedit, ut aliquid ex illo vacet perdere . . . 
vitam nobiscum dividit somnus. (Ep. 117, 32.) 
Chaucer again has Seneca in mind, amid much else, in the dis- 
quisition of Gawain’s loathly bride on gentilesse: 
Redeth Senek and redeth eek Boéce, 
Ther shul ye seen expres that it no drede is, 
That he is gentil that doth gentil dedis ; 
And therfore, leve housband, I thus conclude, 


16 Cf. Troilus, IV, 1283, “For tyme y-lost may not recovered be”; also 
III, 896. 
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Al were it that myne auncestres were rude, 

Yet may the hye god, and so hope I, 

Grante me grace to liven vertuously. 

Thanne am I gentil, whan that I biginne 

To liven vertuously and weyve sinne. (D 1168-76.) 


This opens a large and interesting subject and in addition to 
several recent discussions’ of a most illuminating character on the 
contributions of the Romance of the Rose, of Dante, and of 
Boethius, to Chaucer’s treatment of this widespread theme, more 
remains to be said than there is room for here. For the present it 
must suffice to record that Chaucer, in the passage quoted above is, 
of course, thinking of Seneca’s forty-fourth epistle, though I do 
not find that any one has said so. I am convinced that Chaucer got 
something from Seneca, as well as from the others. The Senecan 
influence appears in the full and positive form in which Chaucer 
casts the thought, colored in him, of course, by Christian phrase- 
ology, that the practice of virtue is open to all, and that the practice 
of virtue, regardless of one’s station in life, is the immediate and 
the only source of true nobility (“gentilesse”’). This is fairly to 
be inferred from Dante’s 


E Gentilezza dovunque é viriute 
Ma non virtute ov’ ella. (Convivio, IV, 1, 101 f.) 


and from Boethius (2, pr. 6, 17—19)—the translation is Chaucer’s: 


And therefore it is thus, that honour ne comth nat to vertu for 
cause of dignitee, but ayeinward honour comth to dignitee for cause 
of vertu. 


Both these passages Chaucer knew, but in neither is there so little 
concern with the negative aspect of the case, nor so unequivocal 
and so inclusive a statement of the positive as Chaucer gives at this 
point, or as Seneca: 


bona mens omnibus patet, omnes ad hoc sumus nobiles . . . quis est 
generosus? ad virtutem bene a natura conpositus. hoc unum intuen- 
dum est ... animus facit nobilem, cui ex quacumque condicione 
supra fortunam licet surgere. (Ep. 44, 2-5.) 


17 Dean S. Fansler, Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, p. 220; J. L. Lowes, 
Chaucer and Dante’s Convivio, Modern Philology, XIII, 19-33 (May, 1915); 
Bernard L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolations of Philosophy of Boethius, 
1917, pp. 94 ff. 
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The Wife of Bath’s heroine quotes Seneca once more, on the 

subject of poverty: 

Glad povert is an honest thing, certeyn; 

This wol Senek and othere clerkes seyn. 

Who-so that halt him payd of his poverte, 

I holde him riche, al hadde he nat a sherte. 

He that coveyteth is a povre wight, 

For he wolde han that is nat in his might. 

But that he that noghte hath, ne coveyteth have, 

Is riche, al-though ye holde him but a knave. (D 1183-00.) 


Skeat has a good note on this referring to Epistle, 2, 4, which is 
clearly the source: 


“honesta ’ inquit (7. e., Epicurus) ‘res est laeta paupertas’ illa, vero 
non est paupertas, si laeta est. non qui parum habet, sed qui plus 
cupit, pauper est. 


We have already seen Chaucer borrowing from this epistle. 
The margin of the Ellesmere MS. refers us to “ Seneca, in epistola.” 
In the light of all that has gone before, we may now feel under less 
necessity of taking into account possible second-hand sources, such 
as John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, VII, 13, noted by Skeat, or the 
De Paupertate, at the head of which this passage stands in full.*§ 

The traversing of so much ground, familiar in part, has justi- 
fied itself if it has provided us with a somewhat clearer impression 
of the nature of Chaucer’s indebtedness to Seneca in the Canterbury 
Tales than was readily to be had from the notes scattered through 
the standard books. So far as Chaucer shows any clear acquaint- 
ance at first hand with Seneca’s thought, he seems to be limited to 
the Epistles. There, however, we are justified in giving entertain- 
ment to the hypothesis that he had read somewhat widely and re- 
flected to some purpose. It remains to find confirmation of this 
hypothesis in a place where, so far as I krtow, the influence of 
Seneca has not been suspected, I mean in the Troilus. 

There we must not expect to find Seneca referred to by name. 
In the Troilus Chaucer is sedulous to avoid anachronisms. Per- 
haps with a view to gaining easier acceptance for the conventions 
in which the whole story lives and moves, he has sought escape 


18 Supplementum, ed., Haase, p. 56. 
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from the present in a remote past, where anything might happen; 
and, save for an occasional touch of Christian phraseology, which 
would doubtless slip by the contemporary reader even more easily 
than it did the author, he achieves a remarkably consistent atmos- 
phere. So consistent, indeed, that one might be pardoned for 
sometimes wondering if he does not in part defeat his own ends. 
His background becomes so convincing in its consistency, that in 
his desire, if he had it, to remove the story out of our familiar 
moral environment he ends by putting it in an environment which 
the potency of his art makes just as familiar to us as our own. 
Oenone’s letter (1, 653 ff.) came by last night’s post and Helen of 
Troy is a lady we recently took out to dinner. Thus a story which 
was conceived in the first instance as taking place in some moral 
Arcadia at times shows signs of strain, once Chaucer has provided 
it with an intensely realistic background and furnished with charac- 
ters complex and very much alive. Gemuit sub pondere cymba 
sutilis. 

Whether this be true or not, it is a fact that Chaucer does not 
let his characters quote the auctores, as is freely done in the Canter- 
bury Tales.® Od0cenone’s epistle is not called Ovid’s. Pandarus, 
quoting Ovid, by way of Boccaccio, refers for authority to a vague 
Zanzis, who might have lived before the great flood. There is no 
anachronism in the ladies reading the story of Thebes—no one says 
that it is Statius’s version, and Diomed recognizes the whole matter 
as very much a family affair of his own (V, 134). Quotations 
from Boethius (I, 730) and, indirectly, from Lucan are introduced 
without any citation of authority; a quotation from Solomon (I, 
694) is referred simply to “the wyse.” That Pandarus should tell 
a tale of Wade (III, 614) is not a demonstrable anachronism; if 
it is incongruous, it is the incongruity that was of the very essence 
of the Middle Ages, and of that sort we should have had a great 
deal more if Chaucer had not been aiming so consistently at local 
color. Chaucer himself, to be sure, as the manager of the show, 
allows himself on his own account a little more freedom. He, 
Chaucer, apostrophizes Juvenal (IV, 197) and mentions Crassus 


19 In this connection, the reader will surely not deny himself the pleasure of 
re-perusing Professor Kittredge’s wise and witty words on Chaucer’s Lollius, 
in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXVIII (1917), pp. 47-133. 
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(III, 1391), but these things are quite outside the picture. And 
the purposes to which he turns his Seneca are very much of the pic- 
ture; it is with the help of Seneca that Pandarus is transformed 
out of the youth Pandaro; indeed, the philosophic mind which 
added years have brought to Pandarus owes not a little to the Sene- 
can passages with which Chaucer eked out Boccaccio’s suggestions. 
We are but a moment in Pandarus’s company before we perceive 
the debt. He is introduced to us in the act of urging Troilus to 
conceal nothing from his friend, whose right it is to share pain as 
well as joy (I, 592), and such a friend, too, qualified by his very 
misfortunes. So much was suggested by Boccaccio,” but he 
clinches the argument with pure Seneca: 


And witeth wel, that bothe two ben vyces, 
Mistrusten alle, or elles alle leve. (1, 687.) 


This is the precise phraseology of Epistle 3, 4: 
utrumque enim vitium est, et omnibus credere et nulli.** 


Chaucer was doubtless reminded of this Epistle by the striking 
similarity between Pandaro’s argument in Boccaccio, which he sub- 
stantially reproduces, and Seneca’s: tu vero omnia cum amico de- 
libera . . . tam audaciter cum illo loquere quam tecum .. . sed 
quia interveniunt quaedam, quae consuetudo fecit arcana, cum 
amico ommes curas, omnes cogitationes tuas misce (Ep. 3, 2-3). 
This would lead him naturally to the philosophic tag quoted above. 
And it is just this tendency to philosophic generalization which at 
this point marks the difference between Pandaro and Pandarus. 

Pandarus now proceeds to point out the folly of luxuriating in 
one’s grief, seeking no other remedy: 


Delyte not in wo thy wo to seche, 

As doon thise foles that hir sorwes eche 

With sorwe, whan they han misaventure, 

And listen nought to seche hem other cure. (I, 704.) 


I must confess I never got the full force of delyte until I read it in 
the light of the following passage: 

20 J] Filostrato, II, 4-5, 10. 

21 The phrasing in De Moribus (77) is quite different: “vitium est omnia 


credere, vitium nihil credere.” (Supplementum, ed. Fr. Haase, Teubner text, 
Pp. 63.) 
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quid enim est turpius quam captare in ipso luctu voluptatem, immo 
per luctum, et inter lacrimas quoque iuvet, quaerere? (Ep. 99, 26.) 


No, continues Pandarus, I cannot bear to have you entertain so 
foolish a notion “that of thy wo is no curacioun” (I, 791); you 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing that if fortune’s joys must 
pass, so also must her sorrows (I, 845). 

When Pandarus has finally learned the precise nature of 
Troilus’ troubles, he begins the task of rousing him with a striking 
passage from Seneca: 


For certeinly, the firste poynt is this 
Of noble corage and wel ordeyné, 
A man to have pees with him-self, y-wis. (1, 891.) 


Primum argumentum compositae mentis existimo posse consistere 
et secum morari. (Ep. 2, 1.) 


The phrasing is here too close to admit of doubt, but it is so 
wrought into the fabric of the courtly love convention that it is per- 
haps not surprising that it, like the close of Pandarus’s exposition of 
friendship quoted above, should have gone so long undetected. But 
there is evidence to confirm the belief that Chaucer assimilated 
more of this epistle, the second. It may turn out, Pandarus con- 
tinues, that your joy will grow out of your present distress ;?? 
persevere: 


3ut he that parted is in every place 
Is no-wher hool, as writen clerkes wyse. (1, 960.) 


Is not this Seneca in the very next paragraph? 
Nusquam est, qui ubique est. (Ep. 2, 2.) 


It is the more likely to be so, since both writers, although the sub- 
ject under discussion is different, illustrate the point in precisely the 
same way: 


As plaunte a tre or herbe, in sondry wyse, 
And on the morwe pulle it up as blyve, 
No wonder is, though it may never thryve. (I, 964.) 


22 Cf. Quotiens enim felicitatis et causa et initium fuit, quod calamitas voca- 
batur. (110, 3.) 
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non convalescit planta, quae saepe transfertur.** (Ep. 2, 3.) 


We have now followed Pandarus’s argument through to the end 
of the first book; the Senecan origin of some of his more important 
philosophic deliverances seems plain. What strikes us is not so 
much the grasp and penetration with which Chaucer understands 
and reflects upon his author, though I think a case is gradually 
making out for much more extensive reading in Seneca than he has 
been credited with; but rather his ingenuity in harmonizing the 
thought of the pagan philosopher with the mediaeval background. 
So successfully, indeed, has he done it that Seneca’s contribution, 
instead of remaining, as in less skilful hands it might have done, 
an obvious accidental decoration, is incorporated into the substance 
of the work; and so completely as to escape the detection of 
scholars, yet so essentially as to be one of the important sources of 
the pagan atmosphere of the poem and one of the important in- 
gredients in the construction of the character of Pandarus. To 
draw into combination, or at least into contiguity, material from 
the most diverse sources is habitual with the mediaeval writer. 
But to do this, and successfully, with the conscious purpose of 
creating an appropriate atmosphere for a story of long ago, is 
Chaucer’s rare artistic triumph. Because of his artistry, Chaucer, 
more keenly than most men of the Middle Ages, who tended to see 
all times and climes in their own image, was aware that we change 
with the times: : 


Ye knowe eek, that in forme of speche is chaunge 
With-inne a thousand yeer, and wordes tho 

That hadden prys, now wonder nyce and straunge 

Us thinketh hem; and yet they spake hem so, 

And spedde as wel in love as men now do; 

Eek for to winne love in sondry ages, 

In sondry londes, sondry ben usages. . . . 

For-thy men seyn, ech contree hath his lawes. (II, 22.) 


It is quite possible that he owed some part of his clearer vision of 
these things to Seneca, too: 


23 This last sentence, to be sure, Koeppel (Archiv. f. d. Studium d. neueren 
Sprachen, 86, 44) finds in Albertano of Brescia’s Liber de Amore Dei (fol. 45b), 
with which Chaucer betrays acquaintance, but Chaucer seems familiar with the 
whole context, and this familiarity he could have got only, so far as I know, 
by reading the epistle itself. 
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adice nunc, quod oratio certam regulam non habet: | 
consuetudo illam civitatis, quae numquam in eodem 
diu stetit, versat.* (Ep. 114, 13.) 


si in Parthia natus esset, arcum infans 
statim tenderet ; si in Germania, protinus puer 
tenerum hastile vibraret ; si avorum nostrorum 
temporibus fuisset, equitare et hostem comminus 
percutere didicisset. haec singulis disciplina | 
gentis suae suadet atque imperat.2> (Ep. 36, 7.) 


Chaucer obviously is not copying these passages; he is not repeating 
commonplaces; he is giving artistic expression to a point of view, 
not the ordinary point of view of the Middle Ages, to which he has 
thought out his way. And since we have found him dependent for 
so much on Seneca, we may at least give entertainment to the possi- 
bility that the Philosopher helped him here as well. 

It does not appear that after the first book Pandarus makes 
much, if any, use of Seneca; the burden of his consolations, indeed, 
his advice to seek a new friend, his recommendation of activity, and 
especially his efforts to put bounds to the grief both of Troilus and 
of Cressida by rousing their self-respect, is all in line with Senecan 
precept, but Boethius and Ovid had spoken helpfully on these points, 
and Pandarus’s language nowhere approaches Seneca close enough 
to make it worth while to quote details. Only in Troilus’s reply to 
Pandarus’s proffers of help is the Senecan note clear enough to 
warrant quotation: 


Thow farest eek by me, thou Pandarus, 

As he, that whan a wight is wo bi-goon, 

He cometh to him a pas, and seyth right thus, 

“ Thenk not on smert, and thou shalt fele noon.” (IV, 463.) 


This is precisely what Seneca urges: 


24 Cf. Ep. 58, 5, and, of course, Horace, Ad Pisones, 71. My friend Pro- 
fessor Weeks calls my attention to the striking passage at the opening of Wace’s 
Roman de Rou, vol. I, p. 5: 


Par lung tems e par lung aage, 
Et par muement de language, 
Ont perdu lor primerains nons 
Viles, citez e regions. 

25 Cf. Boethius, II, prose 7, 40. 
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levis est dolor, si nihil illi opinio adiecerit : 

contra, si exhortari te coeperis ac dicere: 

‘nihil est aut certe exiguum est. duremus: 

iam desinet’: levem illum, dum putas, facies. 

omnia ex opinione suspensa sunt. (Ep. 78, 13.) 
Undoubtedly a commonplace (cf. Boethius, II, prose 4, 79 ff.), but 
the fact that both passages are thrown into direct discourse may, 
in the light of all that has gone before, be allowed some consid- 
eration. 

Here, at any rate, are the facts as I have been able to assemble 
them. I hope it will not be urged against me that I have weakened 
a good case by citing some parallels which in themselves are of so 
general a nature as to be of no probative value. But the fact of 
Chaucer’s indebtedness to Seneca needs no further proof; it is 
merely a question of estimating the extent and the character of the 
English poet’s reactions to the philosopher. And here I hope it will 
be someone’s good fortune to find points which in comparing two 
rather long works I may have overlooked. Nor do I feel obliged 
at the moment to offer a theory as to how and in what form the 
Epistles reached Chaucer. That he read in them fairly exten- 
sively and made characteristic use of his reading, and that in one 
or two places we can understand his thought a little better by re- 
ferring to its source, is all I ask to have recognized. 


Harry Morcan Ayres 
CoL_umBIA UNIVERSITY 





EL LAUSO DE GALATEA DE CERVANTES ES ERCILLA' 


NA de las tendencias que hoy nos parecen mas extrafias y 
curiosas en los escritores contemporaneos de Ercilla y que 
perduro atin hasta muy avanzado el siglo XVII, fué el género de la 
novela pastoril, en que, bajo nombres supuestos, y vestidos con el 
traje de pastores, se quiso representar a algunos personajes, de or- 
dinario amigos del autor: tendencia que alcanz6o tan vastas proyec- 
ciones, que hubo de repercutir hasta en América, donde el poeta 
chileno Pedro de Ofia, por ejemplo, ideo componer una novela de 
esa indole, que habia de tener por asunto las aventuras galantes de 
don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, pues en su Arauco domado, di- 
rigiéndose a él, le decia: 


Cuando mejor le sepa dar el corte, 
Y si la Parca no me corta el hilo, 
Yo cortaré, sefior, con otro filo, 

Tus venturosos lances en la corte 
En traje pastoril, mi propio estilo, 
Que en esto, ni sera el de cortesano, 
Ni bastara tampoco el corte sano. 


Pero tan peregrina, aunque caracteristica idea de aquellos tiem- 
pos de la literatura, no lleg6 a realizarla, que ella estaba reservada, 
aunque para desarrollarla en corta escala, a otro no menos entu- 
siasta apologista del antiguo gobernador de Chile, el doctor Cristé- 
bal Suarez de Figueroa, 





“ingenio docto y agudo, si bien procaz 
y presuntuoso,’ como tan acertadamente le calificé Menéndez y 
Pelayo,,—en una de las ultimas muestras, bastante mediocre, aun- 
que bien escrita, que alcanz6 ese género literario, La constante 
Amarilis, en la cual se le hace figurar con ocasién de su préximo 
matrimonio: y luego en los versos en que resume todo su gobierno 
en Chile y en el Pert, afiade, con respecto al tiempo aquél, aban- 
donando ya su rebuscada prosa para trocarla en acentos poéticos, 
alternativa obligada en tales novelas: 


1 Horacio en Espaia, t. Il, p. 104. 
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Viendo que de sus fueros 
huyen los corazones araucanos; 
y con intentos fieros 
remiten al esfuerzo de sus manos 
casi oprimir el orbe, 
cual hondo mar que las corrientes sorbe: 


Al sucesor valiente 
de claros y sin par antecesores, 
que con valor prudente 
domar supieron barbaros furores, 
la sugecién concede, 
porque el vencer como el estado herede, 


aludiendo con estas ultimas palabras a Carlos V y a Felipe II.? 

Dicho esto de paso, por lo que interesa al que estuvo Ilamado a 
ser el héroe de La Araucana, notemos que Cervantes no escapé a 
esta corriente de su tiempo, habiendo iniciado, precisamente, su 
carrera literaria con la publicacion de una obra de aquel género, que 
llamo Galatea y vio la luz publica a fines de 1584. En el proélogo 
indicé que muchos de los pastores que en ella aparecian correspon- 
dian a personajes de verdad,* y, en efecto, no cabe hoy duda para 
los criticos de que bajo el nombre de Meliso se ocultaba don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza; el “divino” Francisco de Figueroa, bajo el 
de Tirsi; Pedro Laynez con el de Damén; Luis Galvez de Montalvo 
con el de Siralvo, cual él se habia llamado en su Pastor de Filida; 
y segtin queria uno de los mas notables cervantistas, disfrazado con 
el de Elision andaria el propio autor, que contaba sus amores con la 
heroina de la novela, pastora nacida en las orillas del Tajo, que no 
seria otra que la dama que muy luego después habia de ser su es- 
posa;* si bien en nuestros dias no ha faltado quien con buenas 

2 La constante Amarilis, pp. 125-127. 

8“... mas advirtiendo (como en el discurso de la obra alguna vez se hace) 
que muchos de los disfrazados pastores della lo eran sdélo en el habito. . . .” 

4 Fernandez de Navarrete, Vida de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Madrid, 
1819, p. 66: “ No puede caber duda, son sus palabras, de que esta fué la verdadera 
Galatea, asi como tampoco puede haberla de que bajo los nombres de Tirsi, 
Damon, Meliso, Siralvo, Lauso, Larsileo y Artidoro introdujo en aquella fabula 
a Francisco de Figueroa, Pedro Laines, D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Luis 


Galvez de Montalvo, Luis Barahona de Soto, D. Alonso de Ercilia y micer Andrés 
Rey de Artieda, todos amigos suyos y muy celebrados poetas de aquel siglo.” 
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razones sostenga que Elisio y Galatea no se refieren ni pueden re- 
ferirse a Cervantes ni a dofia Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Voz- 
mediano.°® 

Mas en la ficcién arcadica de Cervantes hay dos de sus pastores 
que nos interesan especialmente, cuades son, Lauso, que ocultaria a 
Luis Barahona de Soto, y Larsileo a don Alonso de Ercilla y Zu- 
niga. Ya lo dijo Fernandez de Navarrete y abundan en esta misma 
creencia (concretandome solo a Ercilla) Hartzembusch,® y Rodri- 
guez Marin,’ si bien este Ultimo, examinando la figuraci6n atribuida 
en la novela a Lauso, opina que no esta del todo probado que ocul- 
tara a Barahona de Soto. Testimonios de tal valia parece que deben 
alejar toda sospecha respecto a la identificacion de Ercilla y Lar- 
sileo, siendo sdlo de sentir que ninguno de esos eruditos nos indique 
siquiera el mas minimo fundamento de su aserto.* Si no estamos 
equivocados, ese fundamento debemos buscarlo, desde luego, en el 
nombre mismo de Larsileo, que envuelve, al parecer, un anagrama 
casi completo del de Ercilla, pues con excepcion de la o y del cam- 
bio de la c por s, ambos se corresponden perfectamente, tal como 
algo de muy semejante ocurre, indudablemente, enire Artidoro y 
Artieda; y, en seguida, en la figuracion atribuida a Larsileo en la 
novela. En verdad, ella es tan breve, que apenas si una lectura 
atenta llega a descubrirla, como que se reduce en efecto a que Lauso 
compuso una cancion, que envid al “famoso Larsileo, que en los 
negocios de la corte tiene larga y ejercitada experiencia,” y que esa 
cancion “ fué tan celebrada de Larsileo cuanto bien admitida de los 
que en aquel tiempo la vieron.””® 


5 Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona de Soto, p. 118, nota 1. 


6“... otros poetas intentaron disfrazar la sociedad con el traje de pastores. 
Cervantes quiso, ademas, retratar de intento a determinados personajes. Bajo 
los nombres de... Larsileo quiso celebrar a don Alonso de Ercilla. . . .” 


Prélogo al tomo I de la Coleccién de Autores Espaiioles de Rivadeneyra. 

7 El Loaysa del Celoso extremefio, p. 317. “ Persuadido estoy también ... 
de que Larsileo y Artidoro son Ercilla y Rey de Artieda....” Barahona de 
Soto, p. 119, nota I. 

8 En la nota 145 de su citado libro, Fernandez de Navarrete ofrecié que en 
el analisis que se proponia hacer de Galatea tendria ocasién “de correr el velo 
a los hechos y personajes verdaderos que se ocultan ingeniosamente entre las 
aventuras y pastores de aquella novela,” lo que al fin no verificé. 

® Pagina 137 de la ediciédn de Baudry, Paris, 1841, que es la de que dispongo 
y continuaré citando. 
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Tal es la tinica vez en que aparece Larsileo mencionado en la 
novela. Bastan el calificativo de “ famoso” que se le da y el de 
haber sido muy versado en los negocios de la Corte para que poda- 
mos llegar a identificarle con Ercilla? Ciertamente que no. Cir- 
cunstancias son ésas que tanto pueden convenir a Ercilla como a 
otros y no implican de por si algo peculiarisimo a nuestro poeta, 
como las hay en la novela si se estudia la figura de Lauso, cuyas ca- 
racteristicas, si asi podemos llamarlas, se avienen muy de cerca con 
las del autor de La Araucana, y tal es lo que vamos 2 intentar poner 
de manifiesto. 

Antes, sin embargo, recordemos como antecedente que no carece 
de importancia para explicarnos el que a Ercilla se le representase 
en la novela, que en ella, en el Canto de Caliope, el principe de Jos 
ingenios espafioles, después de mencionar a don Alonso de Leiva, 
prosigue asi: 

Otro del mismo nombre, que de Arauco 
Canto las guerras, y el valor de Espajia, 
E] cual les reinos donde habita Glauco 
Paso, y sintio la embravecida safia; 
No fué su voz, no fué su acento rauco, 
Que uno y otro fué de gracia extrafia, 
Y tal, que Ercilla en este hermoso asiento 
Merece eterno y sacro monumento ; 


dando con ello testimonio del modo en que entonces reconocia sus 
méritos, cuando el poeta no habia dado atin remate a su obra y ya 
su genio se veia consagrado a la posteridad por el mismo que afios 
mas tarde lo habia de repetir por boca del Cura en el escrutinio de 
la libreria de don Quijote, colocando La Araucana en el lugar a que 
tenia derecho entre las epopeyas castellanas; haciéndonos saber, a 
la vez, que conocia la vida aventurera de su autor y de manera indi- 
recta la amistad que con él le ligaba desde los dias de la campafia 
de Portugal y continuada sin duda después entre ambos en Madrid. 

Mediaba ya en esto un precedente para que Ercilla pudiera ser 
incluido por el autor de Galatea entre los pastores llamados a figurar 
en ella. 

Queda ya dicho que Rodriguez Marin se inclinaba a desechar 
la opinién de los que en Lauso creian ver a Barahona de Soto, fun- 
dado en que “no le convienen de modo alguno,—son sus palabras, 
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—aquellas frases del libro IV: “. . . y asi imaginaron que como 
Lauso habia andado por muchas partes de Espafia, y aun de toda 
Asia y Europa . . .”; ni aquellas otras: “. . . un pastor amigo 
mio, que Lauso se llama, el cual, después de haber gastado algunos 
afios en cortesanos ejercicios y algunos otros en los trabajosos del 
duro Marte. . . .” 

Y con esto tenemos ya avanzado no poco, pues con tan autori- 
zada opini6n queda desechada de hecho la hipotesis hasta ahora tan 
valida de que Lauso fuera Barahona de Soto. 

Examinemos ahora, segtin ofreci, punto por punto, la figuracién 
de Lauso en la novela y veamos si lo que de ella resulta es aplicable 
en sus varios incidentes a rasgos biograficos correspondientes a Er- 
cilla, comenzando por hacer notar que, si va por anagramas, no hay 
entre Lauso y Alonso mas diferencias que las que median entre Er- 
cilla y Larsileo. 

Sentado esto, diré que hay algo mas que agregar a lo expresado 
por el eximio cervantista a que acabo de aludir. Esas peregrina- 
ciones por muchas partes de Espafia y de gran parte de Europa 
atribuidas en la novela a Lauso, son caractericticas de la vida aven- 
turera de Ercilla, que él mismo recordaria mas tarde en su poema, 
al evocar, ya al despedirse de las letras, la carrera que habia llevado: 


;Cuantas tierras corri, cuantas naciones 
Hacia el helado norte atravesando. .. . j 


Cierto es que la alusién a los viajes por el Asia no cuadran a 
nuestro poeta; pero éacaso no recordaba él aquel continente cuando 
el magico Fiton le muestra en su milagrosa redoma y comienza por 
decirle : 

“ Mira al principio de Asia a Calcedonia, 


y luego le va sefialando, siempre en virtud de esa ficci6n, pero en el 
hecho consignando los dictados de Ercilla: 


“Dentro y fuera del Gange mira tanta 
Tierra de India al levante prolongada. .. . 


10 Luis Barahona de Soto, lug. cit. 

11 Esta alusién al Asia y, en general, a las peregrinaciones de Lauso (en la 
hipdtesis de que bajo tal nombre aparezca designado Ercilla) nos trae a la 
memoria aquella otra que Belmonte Bermudez le dedica, nombrandole con todas 
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Pero aun mas de cerca puede convenirle aquella referencia de 
“haber gastado algunos ajios en cortesanos ejercicios y algunos 
otros en los trabajosos del duro Marte”; pues iquién ignora que 
desde su nifiez Ercilla vivid en la Corte, a la que ingresé de nuevo 
después de su regreso de América, y que en ella traté a la que habia 
de ser su mujer, y en la que tanto lugar se hizo, que encumbrados 
personajes le apadrinaron en su casamiento? iY para qué hablar 
de los afios que gast6 en la guerra, cuando gran parte de su poema 
no es otra cosa que la historia de sus campajias en Arauco? Asi, 
ambas alusiones, fuerza es reconocerlo, convienen de todo en todo 
con los hechos de Ercilla. 

Inoficioso seria contar de las restantes aquellas sin saliendo de 
ellas, cierto misterio envuelve ya la frase en que Cervantes dice que 
Lauso fué recibido por los demas pastores con corteses palabras, 
especialmente de Damon, “de quien era antiguo y verdadero ami- 
go”’; y pues en Damon, segiuin los criticos a una lo afirman, se halla 
representado Pedro Laynez, convendria averiguar si medié real- 
mente tal amistad entre éste y Ercilla. No podria probarlo, si bien 
buen indicio de tal amistad se encuentra en el hecho de que veamos 
a ambos contribuir con sendos sonetos en elogio de otro amigo 
comun, Pedro de Padilla, cuando quiso dar a luz su Tesoro de varias 
poesias, libro que habia sido impreso cuatro afios antes que Galatea. 

Reunidos todos los pastores, Lauso canta una glosa, y sabemos 
que Ercilla fué autor de una que se hizo famosa; y luego después, 
Damon recita una cancién de ese su amigo, en la cual se encuentra 
aquella frase relativa a la ingratitud con que suele corresponder el 
sefior a quien le sirve, y que “ por un descuido, una nonada,” fulmine 


De breve despedida la sentencia, 


en la cual hemos creido ver el motivo del disavor en que cayé el 


sus letras, en La Hispdlica (citada por don Justo Zaragoza, mi amigo que fué, 
en su prologo a los Viajes de Pedro Fernandez de de Quirés, t. I, p. Ixvi) : 


El pecho puse a la mayor jornada, 
Llegando al sol los pensamientos mios, 

Y tocando en la tierra, en van armada, 
Nombre dimos al mar, nombre a los rios; 
Como de Arauco en la jamas domada 
Region, notaba los soberbios brios 
Arcila, de los barbaros chilenos, 

Si bien yo anduve mas y escribi menos. 
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poeta cerca de Felipe II, segiin lo dije en la biografia suya; y a la 
que pudiera agregarse al otra, que también se consigna en ella, de 
que a ese servidor, 


Ni el desdén sacudido 
Del sutil secretario le fatiga, 


que parece convenir punto por punto a la situacién que ese creé al 
poeta en la misiOn que se le confid para recibir a los Duques de 
Brunswick, manejada por el secretario Zayas, de que en su lugar 
hablé también: sospechas que parecen hallar confirmacién de que 
proceden de hechos real y verdaderamente ocurridos, cuando al 
aplaudirla los pastores que la escuchaban, respondid Damon a uno 
de ellos: “con raz6n lo puedes decir, pues la verdad y artificio suyo 
es digno de justas alabanzas.” 

Aplicable también a Ercilla, mejor dicho, a su mujer dofia Maria 
de Bazan, son los tercetos que canta Lauso al hacer la pintura de la 
pastora objeto de sus amores, especialmente aquellos que dicen: 

No en cuantas tuvo hermosas la pasada 
Edad, ni la presente tiene agora, 
Ni en la de por venir sera hallada, 
Quien llegase ni llegue a mi pastora 
En valor, en saber, en hermosura, 
En merecer del mundo ser sefiora, 


que semejan reflejo fiel de los conceptos con que el poeta describe a 
dofia Maria en su Araucana: 


Era de tierna edad, pero mostraba 
En su sosiego discreci6n madura .. . 
(Rendido y entregado a su hermosura) .. . 


Retrato a que falta solo el saber de dofia Maria, omisién que se 
suple con lo que acerca de él escribia Garibay, diciéndonos que “era 
muy amiga de la lecciodn de la Historia sobre cuantas sefioras habia 
tratado en estos reinos.”’ 

Mas atin: hasta podriamos encontrar en otras frases de la no- 
vela los vestigios de aquellos amores de Ercilla. Departiendo Lauso 
con Damon, y “preguntandole éste ahincadamente que le dijese 
quién era la pastora que con tanta facilidad de la libre voluntad le 
habia rendido; y cuando esto no pudo saber de Lauso, le rogé con 
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grandes veras, que a lo menos le dijese en qué estado se hallaba, si 
era de temor o de esperanza, si le fatigaba ingratitud, o si le ator- 
mentaban celos. A todo lo cual satisfizo bien Lauso, contandole al- 
gunas cosas que con su pastora le habian sucedido; y entre otras le 
dijo, “cémo hallandose un dia celoso y desfavorecido, habia llegado 
a términos de desesperarse, o de dar alguna muestra que en dajio de 
su persona y en el del crédito y honra de su pastora redundase, pero 
que se remedio con haberla hablado y haberle ella asegurado ser 
falsa la sospecha que tenia: confirmado todo esto con darle un anillo 
de su mano, que fué parte para volver a mejor discurso su entendi- 
miento. .. .” 

éNo parece que estamos oyendo aqui repercutir las palabras de 
la monja confidente de dofia Maria y las de la escritura en que dofia 
Marquesa de Ugarte declaraba que el matrimonio de su hija debia 
verificarse antes de lo que se habia sefialado, “ por justos respetos” ? 
Escena trasuntada atin mas de cerca en los versos de Lauso a su 
Silena, que siguen immediatamente a las confidencias a Damon, en 
los que, hablando de su locura de amor, dice: 


El me fuerza, y ella mueve 
A que te adore y escriba, 
Y como en los dos estriba 
Mi fe, la mano se atreve; 
Y aunque en esta grave culpa 
Me amenaza tu rigor, 
Mi fe, tu hermosura, amor, 
Daran del yerro disculpa ; 


para alabar luego “la singular hermosura, discrecién, donaire, ho- 
nestidad y valor de su pastora.” 

Y, todavia, en otros versos de Lauso parece aludir a las redes 
del amor libre en que se veia envuelto antes de su matrimonio, que 
hoy nos son bien conocidas, cuando, al celebrar los ojos de su amada, 
exlcama : 

En ciega escuridad andaba cuando 
Vuestra luz me faltaba, joh bellos ojos; 
‘Aca y alla, sin ver el cielo, errando 
Entre agudas espinas y entre abrojos; 
Mas luego, en el momento que tocando 
Fueron al alma mia los manojos 
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De vuestros rayos claros, vi a la clara 
La senda de mi bien abierta y clara; 


y hasta del porvenir que se le esperaba al lado de la que habia de 
ser su esposa: 
Vi que sois y seréis, ojos serenos, 
Quien me levanta y puede levantarme 
A que entre corto nimero de buenos 
Venga como mejor a sefialarme . . . 


Esa referencia a sus pasados amores se trasparenta con 
mayor claridad al cantar de nuevo: 


Por ti la luz de mis cansados ojos, 
Tanto tiempo turbada y aun perdida, 
‘Al sér primero ha vuelto que tenia ; 
Por ti torno a gozar de los despojos 
Que de mi voluntad y de mi vida 
Llev6 de amor la antigua tirania ; 
Por ti, la noche de mi error, en dia 
De sereno discurso 
Se ha vuelto, y la razon, que antes estaba 
En posesion de esclava, 
Con sosegado y advertido curso, 
Siendo agora sefiora, me conduce 
Do el bien eterno mas se muestra y luce. 


éNo es ésta, en verdad, la invocacion del poeta a la Raz6én, que 
consigno en su Araucana cuando sus ojos, 
Libres del torpe y del grosero velo, 
Que la vista hasta alli me iba ocupando, 
se le aparece para decircle: 
Mas tente, que me importa a mi, primero 
Que de los ojos faciles te fies, 
Prevenir al peligro venidero 
Para que dél con tiempo te desvies? 


Reminiscencia del poema que no es la unica en la novela, si re- 
cordamos que en el dialogo en tercetos en que Cervantes hace mas 
adelante intervenir a Lauso, se hallan versos que parecen tomados 
de aquél; por ejemplo: 
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Del bien perdido al cabo qué nos queda? 
Cuando suele cobrarse el bien perdido? 


en la novela, y a este tenor varios otros que seria fatigoso traer a 
cuenta.?” 

Baste con este cotejo y trasunto que he hecho en el supuesto que 
en Galatea figuren algunos de los amigos de Cervantes con los dis- 
frazados nombres de pastores. Asi sea, si esto satisface a la cri- 
tica sentimental. Pero don Quijote no lo debié creer asi, cuando un 
dia dijo: “¢Piensas ta que ias Amarilis, las Filis, las Silvias, las 
Dianas, las Galateas, las Filidas y otras tales de que los libros 
estan Ilenos, fueron verdaderamente de carne y hueso, y de aquellos 
que las celebran y las celebraron? No por cierto, sino que las mas 
se las fingen por dar subjeto a sus versos. Esta reivindicacion de 
la fantasia pura vale también para los que quieren ver disfrazados 
de pastores en la Galatza a muchos de los poetas contemporaneos.”** 


J. T. Meprna. 


12 Las referencias a Lc Araucana aqui indicadas pueden parecer, quizas, por 
su misma generalidad, ur. tanto vagas; pero que Cervantes estuvo bien empapado 
en la lectura del poema ercillano es cosa fuera de duda, tanto, que es licito 
asegurar que se sabia de memoria algunos de sus versos, de que son buen testi- 
monio aquellos dos insertos en el capitulo XIV de la Segunda Parte de El In- 
genioso Hidalgo: 


Y tanto el vencedor es mas honrado, 
Cuanto mas el vencido es reputado, 


que corrieron prosificados en todas las ediciones, hasta que Rodriguez Marin en 
la suya los restablecié en su forma original, salvando las ligeras variantes que se 
le habian escapaco a Cervantes al citarlos. 


13 Paolo Savj Lopez, Cervantes, p. 54, traduccién de Antonio G. Solalinde, 
Madrid, 1917, 8° 
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“La vérité est dans une nuance.”—Renan. 


N the Romanic Review, IX, 1 ff., Professor Ogle attacks my inter- 
pretation of Crestien’s Erec, but on inadequate grounds. He 
thinks that Erec’s motive in treating Enide harshly is not his 
wounded sense of sovereignty but “the doubt which he feels of her 
love for him.” Since Professor Ogle has missed the point of much 
of my discussion, in fact at times misconstrues my remarks hope- 
lessly, it will be well to recall the purpose of my former study—in 
answering him here. 

My previous article (MP, XI, 445-489) aimed to justify the 
view that Crestien “‘ wove his episodes into a definite plot by stressing 
the moral relationship of his two pairs of lovers.” In expressing 
this view (p. 459) I was in essential agreement with the ideas of 
Roques (Rom., XX XIX, 379) as summed up in the words: 


l’amour le plus profond, le plus fécond en joies, n’est pas l’amour 
exclusif qui se subordonne toute la vie, mais celui qui tient compte 
de la vie et se tient satisfait d’en avoir embelli tous les instants 
—with the stricture that I do not agree with Roques that “il faut* 
qu’ Erec ait douté de l’amour d’Enide” in order to explain his harsh 
treatment of her, and that when it comes to the contrast between 
the two main episodes “I differ from Roques only in emphasizing, 
as it appears Crestien intends us to do, the rdles of Erec and Ma- 
bonagrain as well as those of Enide and her nameless cousin (p. 
460).” 

My reason for making these distinctions lay in the fact, which 
I think my discussion made clear, that Crestien is contrasting one 
ideal of the love-relation: that in which the lover submits com- 
pletely to his love, imposed by an imperious amie [Mabonagrain], 
with the other, more human ideal, in which the lover learns that he 
does not need thus to submit [Erec]. So that, while Erec pro- 
claims himself at the end of the episode to be the lover of old: 

1 The italics are mine. 
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“ Tot a vostre comandemant 
Vuel estre des or an avant, 
Aussi con j’estoie devant” (vs. 4926), 


it is yet with this difference: he is no longer a victim to “sloth,” 
induced (unwillingly to be sure) by his lady, but his own master, 
perceiving, as Professor Woodbridge (RR, VI, 442) has well said, 
“that uncontrolled passion may lead astray; it must be guided and 
kept to its own highest ideal; it must inspire and not efface his 
knighthood.” In short, against Mabonagrain, the slave of a selfish 
and exacting mistress, Crestien sets Erec, the exemplar of a self- 
respecting marriage, of whom Enide has a right to say (vs. 4689) 
that she is his fame as well as his amie. 

With the object of setting the two episodes in the clearest 
light possible, and above all—for that was the real object of my 
study—to show that Erec’s behaviour is not motivated by jeal- 
ousy, I used Chaucer’s expression of soveraynetee, in the sense in 
which it is used in the following verses from the Franklin’s Tale, 
placed at the head of my article: 


Of his free wyl he swoor hire as a knyght, 
That never in al his lyf he, day ne nyght, 
Ne sholde upon hym také no maistrie 
Agayn hir wyl, ne kithe her jalousie ; 

But hire obeye and folwe hir wyl in al, 
As any lovere to his lady shal, 

Save that the name of soveraynétee, 

That wolde he have, for shame of his degree. 


In my effort to guard against misinterpretation (in this case 
apparently futile) I said at the outset: “If these lines are repeated 
here at the beginning . . . it is because they furnish a ‘ conveni- 
ent’ expression of what I think is the fundamental issue of Cres- 
tien de Troyes’ poem.” And again, in summarizing, I said: “Is 
not the motive, therefore, purely one of soveraynétee (note the 
italics), to borrow Chaucer’s expression? Enide has been the in- 
nocent cause of her husband’s fall from grace. It is only natural 
that Erec, wounded in his pride, should turn against the cause of 
his dishonor, blameless as Enide really is.” For me, as well as for 
the poet (D’Erec, le fil Lac, est li contes, vs. 19), the theme of the 
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story thruout is Erec,? and it is in elaborating a point made by 
Foerster that I differ from the view expressed by Roques or that I 
ever expressed myself as differing from it. 

When, therefore, Professor Ogle (J. c.), after commending the 
views of Roques (I. c.), Sheldon (RR., V, 115 ff.) and Wood- 
bridge (RR, VI, 434 ff.), remarks: “there would be no further 


need . . . of argument about the matter [namely, Erec’s motive], 
were it not for the fact that an entirely different theory advanced 
by Nitze . . . still stands as a challenge to those who hold other 


views”; and then adds (p. 6) : “ How a husband can be at the same 
time sovereign over his wife and under her control, I fail to see, 
and from this point of view the poem is a reductio ad absurdum”— 
my answer is: 

1. That Gaston Paris? (Rom., XX, 164) and Zenker (Zur 
Mabinogionfrage, 74) think that Erec was “ jealous”; 

2. that my view is essentially that of Foerster (see Sheldon, 
121), tho on a different basis; 

3. that Woodbridge’s view* is that Erec primarily believed that 
Enide doubted his valor; 

4. that as regards the “moral” of the tale my view is in per- 
fect accord with the lines cited above from Roques; and 

5. that a careful reading of Chaucer’s lines explains precisely in 
what sense “a husband can be at the same time sovereign over his 
wife and under her control.” 

It is certainly true, as Professor Sheldon wisely remarks, that 
“any attempt to find out what was in the poet’s mind must be 
more or less conjectural, and only a certain degree of probability 
can be obtained.” The very diversity of views expressed bears 
testimony to this fact, and I should be the very first to subscribe 
to Sheldon’s statement of it. But in asserting that my own theory 
“stands as a challenge to those who hold other views,” Professor 
Ogle not only gives me more credit than I deserve but he also 
overlooks the fact that much that others have said is quite recon- 


2 Compare Roques, 380: “ce drame ‘psychologique’ dont I’ ame d’Erec est 
le théatre.” 

8“ Toutefois, cette idée de jalousie me parait ajoutée au récit par les con- 
teurs francais.” 

4See his discussion; cf. G. Paris, 165. 
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cilable with my explanation of Erec’s motive—an explanation in- 
spired primarily by the aim of disproving “the [to me] false 
notion of the hero’s jealousy as set forth in the parallel, and per- 
haps independent, version of the Welsh Geraint”—to quote the 
close of my article. 

Since it is the value of ideas to force us to defend them, I 
shall at the expense of the reader’s patience now restate what seems 
to me the point at issue and how I conceive of it. 

In the first place, it appears self-evident that Erec’s mad expe- 
dition® at once tests Enide’s love [see p. 448, where I said “her 
loyalty”’] and his own valor. He cannot, without losing his self- 
respect, fail to prove his valor, nor can he, without being false to 
his better nature, refuse to pardon Enide after her superb manifes- 
tation of devotion. Professor Woodbridge rightly calls attention 
to the lines: 

“Mes bien sachiez veraiemant: 
S’an moi n’avoit de hardemant 
Fors tant con vostre amors me baille, 
Ne doteroie je sanz faille 
Cors a cors nul home vivant (vs. 5855).” 


Erec would have to be adamantine to admit less. 

But we are not concerned here with the result of Erec’s action, 
but with its cause, and this brings us to our second point. 

The real question is whether the test-idea is Erec’s prime mo- 
tive, whether it is the well-spring of his action, the impulse—in a 
word—upon which he “abruptly gives [Enide] the order to pre- 
pare at once to ride” (Sheldon). For, there can be no doubt that 
Erec is swayed by impulse. He is moved, as his words (see vss. 
2537 and 2665) and acts show, so moved, in fact, that Enide won- 
ders whether her orguel has not destroyed his love, his love that 
was so subservient : 


“ Deus! don ne m’amoit trop mes sire? 
An foi, lasse, trop m’amoit il. 


Li miaudre hon, qui onques fust nez, 
S’estoit si vers moi atornez 


5 Roques, p. 379: “ Pourquoi Erec est-il gravement irrité contre Enide?” 
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Que d’autre rien ne li chaloit 
Mes trop m’a orguiauz sozlevee: 
An mon orguel avrai damage, 
Quant je ai dit si grant outrage, 
Et bien est droiz que je I’i aie (vs. 2594)”. 
And again: 
“Lasse!” fet ele, “con mar vi 
Mon orguel et ma sorcuidance! 
Savoir pooie sanz dotance 
Que tel chevalier ne mellor 
Ne savoit l’an de mon seignor. 
Bien le savoie, or le sai miauz; 
Car je l’ai veti a mes iauz, 
Que trois ne cinc armez ne dote. 
Honie soit ma langue tote, 
Qui Vorguel et outrage dist, 
Don mes cors a tel honte gist (vs. 3108).” 


If this is not evidence that Enide sees the cause of Erec’s harsh- 
ness (that is, his “motive”) in her woman’: presumption,® then 
what is evidence? And why, I may ask, should her guess not be 
correct? I repeat: we are not concerned here with the fact that 
Erec demonstrates his valor and incidentally learns the measure of 
Enide’s affection, but with the question WuHy pors CHRETIEN’s 
EREC TREAT ENIDE SO HARSHLY ?—to use the title of Professor 
Sheldon’s article. 

Now, it is true that Erec acknowledges the justice of Enide’s 
complaint : 

® See Lowes’ article, “ Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins”, PMLA, XXX 


(1915), 243, on “ presumption” and “ pride”; also the passage he cites, p. 351, on 
“ chiding,” from the Parson’s Tale, I, 630. 


And how that chydinge be a vileyns thing bitwixe all manere folk, yet it is 
certes most unconvenable bitwixe a man and his wyf; for there is nevere reste. 
. . But she chyde him in o place, she wol chyde him in another. And 
therefore, ‘bettre is a morsel of breed with joye than a hous ful of delyces, with 
chydinge,’ seith Salomon. Seint Paul seith: ‘O ye wommen, be ye subgetes to 
youre housbondes as bihoveth in god; and ye men, loveth youre wyves.’ But 
note especially the following (I, 400) : Presumpcioun is whan a man undertaketh 
an emprise that hym oghte nat do, or elles that he may nat do, and this is called 
surquidie [Globe ed.]. 





—_—_— 
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“Dame!” fet il, “droit an eiistes, 
Et cil qui m’an blasment ont droit.” 


But these laconic words state no more than, as a man, he must 
state, since they express the obvious truth, and we cannot assume 
that Crestien is depicting a fool. But if Erec is acting on this 
truth, why does he humiliate and lower Enide with every act and 
word? See vss. 2851 ff., 2914 ff., 2997 ff., 3316 ff. Professor 
Sheldon, more cautious than Professor Ogle, recalls Foerster’s re- 
mark (Einleitung, 1909, p. XVIII) that “Erec .. . ist auf das 
Tiefste verletzt, dass der Gegenstand seiner Liebe, dem er sich ganz 
hingegeben, ihm in solcher Weise seinen Minnedienst lohnt”’; and 
admits that “it is certainly conceivable that in a more primitive 
form of the story Enide was a fairy and as such naturally had the 
upper hand, and that a relic of this situation has here survived.” 
Yet, he himself is “disposed to think that the idea of sovereignty 
in marriage was not at all in Chrétien’s mind,” tho this assertion 
is considerably weakened by the sentence immediately following: 
“Tf it was there present as one factor [the italics are mine] in de- 
termining Erec’s actions it can have been only a comparatively un- 
important factor.” In answering the question, therefore, why 
Erec begins by humiliating Enide, he argues (if I understand him 
correctly, p. 122) that Crestien did not intend to represent Erec 
as unjust but as inspired by a reasonable doubt or doubts (since 
there are several, pp. 123 ff.), a doubt even as to his own valor 
(p. 125), and Sheldon concludes: “the imperious need of solving 
such doubts as these leads him to the ‘kill or cure’ remedy which 
he chooses for the situation in which he finds himself.” That is, 
as I understand Professor Sheldon, Enide’s words, imperfectly 
understood by Erec, arouse the latter’s doubts as to her, as to him- 
self, etc., and it is in order to remove them once for all that Erec 
humiliates Enide. 

Far more natural and less “ingenious” (to employ the word 
which Professor Sheldon twice uses of me, pp. 121 and 122), me 
judice, is the explanation that Erec is hurt, hurt at Enide’s siding 
with his detractors; his pride or his sense of soveraynétee is 
aroused; he asserts it in both directions: (1) as to Enide, by 
humbling her, (2) as to himself, by proving his valor, which I see 


é 
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no reason to think he seriously doubted; and learning in the course 
of the ride that Enide can submit, he forgives and reinstates her 
in her former position, since it would be absurd for him to com- 
mit the same fault he had erroneously attributed. to the object of 
his love: 

Ja n’avront bone compaignie 

Loiaus amours et seignorie” 


—at least not for long. 
One point in my former article seems to have been generally 
overlooked (p. 447). In verse 2293 f. Crestien tells us: 


Erec ne vost plus sejorner; 
Sa fame comande atorner ; 


and in vs. 2438 the poet comments on the fact that altho Enide is 
Erec’s wife, yet 

A sa fame aloit donoiier. 

De li fist s'amie et sa drue® 


The words amie and drue are, I believe, used advisedly: they are in 
antithesis to fame. To what extent can Erec’s fame remain his 
amie, since Enide is both (see vs. 4689)? To the extent of al- 
lowing Erec to rule when it is necessary. This, I take it, is the 
meaning or sensus of Crestien’s conjointure (vs. 14): 


. . . Tantum series juncturaque pollet. 


It is not necessary that the poet should state the reconciliation of 
love and marriage more fully; nor is it essential that Crestien 
should make Erec say why he treats Enide harshly. The fact 
that this is not done is evidence, I have said (p. 447), of Crestien’s 
artistic instinct. 

In any case, whichever view we take as to Erec’s motive, let us 
not confuse the issue by calling Erec in Woodbridge’s phraseology: 
“A Cornelian Hero.”® Were Erec really a Cornelian in charac- 
ter, he would reason out his action, in so many words, before tak- 
ing action. That is precisely what Erec does not do: he acts sud- 


7 Ovide moralisé, II, 4977. 

8 These lines are cited by Ogle, p. 11, who does not however go into the 
question they raise. 

® The title of Woodbridge’s article; compare MP, XV (1917), 132, for the 
qualities of a Cornelian hero. 
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denly without argumentation. In other words, Erec is true to 
human nature, whereas Corneille’s heroes, fed on the Neo-Platon- 
ism of the Renaissance, are super-human; and when we speak of a 
“Cornelian hero” we have or ought to have this fact in mind. 
With much that Professor Woodbridge says I agree, barring this 
essential point. 

Professor Ogle, however, not only affirms that the idea of 
soveraynétee is absent from the Erec but also that the tale itself is 
not originally a fairy-mistress story. The theme of “ uxorious- 
ness” which it contains is thus not ultimately of Celtic origin but 
taken from Classical sources. In meeting this contention, I can- 
not of course repeat all of the arguments made in my first study. 
But I shall point out the obvious errors of statement and inter- 
pretation which Ogle makes with regard to them. 

First, the question of “uxoriousness.”’ On p. 458, note, I say: 
“ Aeneas is, of course, the classical example of the love-sick hero,” 
and I then point out the passage in the Old French Enéas (which 
Crestien certainly knew as he did the Classical original), which 
brings into relation amors and repose. In fact, one of the objects 
of my study was to show Crestien’s use of the matiére de Rome. 
See p. 485: “if Crestien . . . saw fit to follow the clerical tradi- 
tion in his prologue, he doubtless followed it also in the composi- 
tion of his work.” Subsequently in Rom. XLIV. 1 ff.—an article 
not mentioned by Ogle—I elaborated this point of view; namely, 
that in practically all of his works Crestien used Classical material. 

When, therefore, I say (p. 458, note) that the “ Dido-situation 
is not that of the Erec,” the obvious meaning is: the Virgilian 
story so far as it relates to Dido is not that of the Erec (not, as 
Ogle represents me, p. 18, as saying: “the Aeneas-Dido story as 
told by Virgil”) ; for, as I proceed to show (I. c.), the Dido-situa- 
tion has a parallel in the Jvain, in the Laudine-situation, and I 
point out more or less the analogies, leaving it to the intelligent 
and openminded reader to draw the conclusions. If this be not 
sufficient to make my meaning clear, let Professor Ogle turn to 
the Erec, vs. 5339, where the poet describes the Aeneas tale as de- 
picted on Enide’s saddle-bows : 
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Comant Eneas vint de Troie, 
Comant a Cartage a grant joie 
Dido an son lit le recut, 
Comant Eneas la decut, 
Comant ele por lui s’ocist, etc. 


Clearly, Crestien knew the Aeneas story when he wrote the Erec, 
and I have no doubt he realized that Aeneas was “ uxorious,” even 
if he does not state the fact. 

At the same time (see section II of my article), he also knew 
Wace’s Brut, in which Cador elaborates the danger of “sloth” in 
connection with love; and what is of more importance, since this 
regards his own story-material, Crestien knew the fairy-mistress plot 
(containing the “uxoriousness” theme) inasmuch as he repro- 
duces it—in great part at least—in the Mabonagrain episode. Of 
this more in a moment. Let me state here only that I agree with 
Ogle that Crestien could have known the “uxoriousness” theme 
from Classical literature. Where I differ from Ogle, and where 
he should have seen that I differ from him, is in admitting that the 
theme was also inherent in the poet’s source: the story 

Que devant rois et devant contes 
Depecier et corronpre suelent 
Cil qui de conter vivre vuelent. 


On p. 11 Professor Ogle says: “ That Chrétien was, moreover, 
perfectly familiar with our theme is shown by a passage in Jvain, 
2484 sq., where Gawain rebukes Ivain for uxoriousness, and no 
better statement of the text can be found than vv. 2484-6: 


“Seroiz vos or de ceus 
Qui por lor fames valent mains?” 


Precisely! See my pages 457, note 3, and 458, note 1, where this 
analogy is first mentioned. But the Jvain (see Professor Brown’s 
Iwain, a Study) is the very romance in which the “ uxoriousness ” 
is fundamental; that is, a part of the source—the difference being 
that in Jvain Gauvain warns the hero against the fault of which 
Erec is actually guilty. Thus, the /vain illustrates my contention, 
and not Ogle’s. That Crestien was aided in elaborating this 
theme, in the Erec as well as the Jvain, by his knowledge of the 
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Classics is a probability I have never questioned—quite the con- 
trary. 

Finally, as to the fairy-mistress source. In my opinion, Phili- 
pot (Rom., XXV, 258 ff.), Brown (Jwain, 133 ff.) and Ehrismann 
(Beitrage, XXX, 39) have shown that the Erec contains the fa- 
miliar Otherworld situation. Compare my section III and the 
words I quote of the fée in Bran: 


“Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 
Let not thy intoxication overcome thee” ; 


also the “murmur of the companions” in the Imram of Maelduin. 

On p. 28 Professor Ogle practically admits this fact: “. . . the 
other world [sic], such a hint as we have, for example, in the 
Joie de la Cour.” But on p. 7, note 2, he says with reference to the 
Mabonagrain episode: “I prefer to assign it to some version of 
the enchanted princess story; so Foerster, /. c., p. xxiii, and Kit- 
tredge, A Study of Gawein [sic] and the Green Knight, pp. 
48-9.""° Which view is the reader to take? If we are to accept 
the latter, and this appears to be Ogle’s wish, I need only repeat 
my answer to Foerster (my article, p. 460): “ We must reverse 
Foerster’s statement: ‘das bekannte Marchenmotiv von der Be- 
freiung einer Jungfrau aus der Gefangenschaft eines Riesen,’ 
since Mabonagrain and not his amie is the real captive.” See 
Brown, op. cit., 100, note: “In this story, it will be seen, the op- 
posing warrior is actually subject to the fée (practically her crea- 
ture), just as must have been the case in the more primitive forms 
of the Celtic Otherworld tale.” 

Now if Crestien knew the “uxoriousness” situation from one 
part of his source (and of this there is little doubt), he could 
easily have transferred it to the other part of his romance—in 
order to get the contrast between “his two groups of lovers (see 
above).” While this is always possible, I do not by any means 
consider it as mecessary. For, as I endeavored to show, somewhat 
summarily it is true (see pp. 450, note 1 and 468-469), the first 


‘ ’ 


19 But see Kittredge, p. 237, where the “substitution of enchantment” is 
explained as “due to rationalizing.” For what a Celtic scholar has to say, see 
Windisch, ch. LX VI, “Das Wunderbare in der Erzahlung von Gereint,” in the 
Abhandl. der Sachs. Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften, philol. hist. Klasse, XXIV, 
6, 1912. 
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part of the romance, the so-called Sparrow-hawk Adventure, does 
contain “hints” (to use Ogle’s excellent word) of the Otherworld 
tale. As follows: 

1. In varicus features (see p. 450, note) of the versions of 
this adventure that have come down to us; 

2. in the casual induction by means of a “dwarf” and an “in- 
sult,” and in the type of contest itself (see the admirable article of 
Cross in MP, XII (1915), especially, pp. 639 ff.) ; 

3. in the mention of Ider, son of Nu, a familiar Otherworld 
figure (see p. 469, note) ; 

4. in the oppression of Enide’s father, himself a not unlikely 
parallel to the Hospitable Host (see Brown, passim, for this term) ; 

5. when taken im connection with other details, in the descrip- 
tion of Enide (see my citations from Celtic as well as Latin litera- 
ture; in Thébes, which Ogle, p. 8, note, adduces against me, the 
women described are called fées, see p. 452, note 1. This refer- 
ence alone shows the pertinence of my comparison of Enide to a 
fée) ; finally, 

6. in Crestien’s account (see my explanation, p. 481) of the 
hunt of the White Stag, itself a common induction motive to the 
fairy-mistress episode (see Cross, /. c., and Kittredge, p. 232). 

Thus, while the Sparrow-hawk Adventure appears in Crestien 
in a rationalized form, or, to quote again my own words, “as an 
adventure of chivalry, pure and simple, in which the hero wins a 
name and a bride (p. 469),” it is wrong to say that “in the Erec- 
Enide story proper . . . there is no such hint [of the Otherworld 
adventure], no hint that Enide was a fée, no hint that Erec was 
mad (Ogle p. 82'').” And let us not forget: 

1. That Crestien indicates that he had a “popular” source; 

2. that no good reason exists for excluding the Mabonagrain 
episode, thus the Otherworld story, from this source; and 

3. that the Otherworld story contains the theme of “ uxorious- 
ness” coupled with that of “ soveraynétee,”’ however much it may 
be obscured in the Mabonagrain version. 


11], of course, never said or thought “that Erec’s land, where he and 
Enide lived their life of dalliance and ease, was originally the other world.” 
On the motive of “madness” see Smirnov, Revue Celtique, XXXIII (1912), 
132 ff., and my reference to the article in question (p. 470, note). 
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If we once grant some such background for Crestien’s plot, 
then it seems clear to me why Crestien should have emphasized 
again the “ uxoriousness” theme, set up the claim that others were 
spoiling the tale, and developed it in accordance with his knowl- 
edge of the Classics (on which Professor Ogle throws additional 
light'*) and the demands of mediaeval society. If a modern anal- 
ogy is desired—since Corneille’s name has been mentioned—Cor- 
neille offers a parallel. The Cid is based on a Spanish source con- 
taining the theme of honor; this theme Corneille elaborated ac- 
cording to other non-Spanish sources and the ideals of his time. 
Crestien is far from possessing Corneille’s “art.” His Erec 
bristles with inconsistencies of detail. But his main issue seems 
to me clear: his chief character progresses from an assertion of 
sovereignty to a demonstration of valor to a full recognition of his 
wife’s love. Erec’s amie is also, and worthily so, his fame. 

W. A. Nitze 

University oF CHICAGO 


12 On np. 12 Ogle appropriately quotes Walter Map. Gaston Paris, Ll. c., had 
quoted him, but in a Celtic connection. 


“Quant a l’idée qu’il est honteux de renoncer aux combats pour se livrer au 
bonheur domestique, et que le séjour a la maison est ce qu’il y a de plus con- 
traire a l’honneur d’un guérrier, elle est le fond méme de la société galloise au 
XII siécle. Tous les Gallois passaient leur vie a se battre, regardaient la vie sans 
combat's comme une lacheté, et ne craignaient rien tant que de mourir dans leur 
lit: In thoro turpe, in bello mori decus reputant (Girard de Barri, Descr. Cambr., 
c. 8)—Improperium filio si pater sine vulnere decessit (Gautier Map, De Nugis 
Curialium, Dist., II, c. 23).” See Paris’ note, p. 165. For an Irish parallel see 
Ir. Texte, Extraband, Einl., XXXIV ff. 





THE VISION OF THURKILL AND SAINT JAMES OF 
COMPOSTELLA 


HE vision of Thurkill was related in a condensed form by 
Matthew Paris and Roger of Wendover. They left out 
whatever was unintelligible, and left in what was familiar and 
edifying. It has been published by H. L. D. Ward from the orig- 
inal manuscript in the British Museum, which was written prob- 
ably by Ralph of Coggeshall. Possibly the abbot, acquainted with 
the popular Visions of Heaven and Hell, interpolated a few bits, but 
the narrative records, as Ward saw, an actual experience of the 
Sussex husbandman. 

The interest of the record is threefold: first, in connection with 
other medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, it has not been care- 
fully studied, and possibly not at first hand; secondly, it bears all 
the marks of a dream-psychology, and would be highly interesting 
for psycho-analysis; thirdly, the experience was the fruit of a long 
desire to go on a pilgrimage to S. James of Compostella and pre- 
serves fragments of current pilgrim’s lore, affording some odd bits 
of evidence about the state of the Apostle’s church in the thirteenth 
century. It is in this aspect that the present writer desires to ex- 
plain and illustrate, a little, some passages of the text, with the idea, 
furthermore, of contributing to the realization, if not to the elucida- 
tion, of that vast mass of strictly oral.tradition which slowly cir- 
culated and washed about during the Middle Age, and in which 
must be sought the explanation of many hard places in textual or 
iconographic criticism. After Homilies, the literature of Visions 
affords perhaps most often insight into these things. The whole 
field is obscure and difficult; that region, especially, where iconog- 
raphy touches on folklore, is like the road of Hop o’ my Thumb’s 
return; the birds have eaten up most of the crumbs. 

As Ward’s translation is rather inaccessible, it is quoted freely, 
exactly, and consecutively, omissions being indicated by the usual 
signs. 

1H. L. D. Ward, The Vision of Thurkill, in Journal of the Archaelogical 
Association, XXXI (London, 1875). 
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“In the Bishopric of London, in the village called Stidstede, 
there was a simple rustic named Thurkill, industrious at his work 
and given to hospitality, so far as his means allowed him. It hap- 
pened that after the hour of Vespers on the Vigil of S. Simon and 
S. Jude, which was then a Friday, he was trenching his little field 
which he had sown on the same day, in order to drain off the waters 
of a flood of rain. Suddenly, raising his eyes, he sees a man a long 
way off coming up to him. And he had even then just begun to re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer, and he wondered to see the man instantly 
stand before him. And the stranger bade him finish his prayer: and 
then they began to talk together. The stranger asked where he 
could pass the night: and Thurkill began to name this or that neigh- 
bor, but ended by proffering his own hospitality. Then the stranger 
answered, ‘Thy wife has already received two poor women: and I 
do not yet seek to be housed, for I am bound for the province of 
Danesei. And I shall return thence tonight: and then I will visit 
thee and lead thee to thy Lord S. James, to whom thou has already 
turned in prayer.’” 


“ Quem devote jam requisisti,” “ whom thou hast already sought 
in prayer,” says Ward in his summary in the Catalogue of Ro- 
mances,” and suggests, on a subsequent page, “If Thurkill had ever 
gone to Compostella, the fact would probably have been stated 
here; but perhaps he may have visited one of the nearer shrines of 
S. James by way of pilgrimage; even if no further off than Saffron 
Walden, where the abbey was dedicated to the Virgin and S. 
James.” It seems more likely that Thurkill had keenly desired to 
go to Compostella and already appealed to S. James in the matter; 
from DuCange it appears possible to render the verb “ put it up to 
S. James.” Probably he could not afford the journey. The seven- 
teenth of the Miracles of S. James relates the similar case of a 
young man in the diocese of Laon, a furrier by trade, who sup- 
ported his mother,.and could not afford the journey for a long time. 
Thurkill, because he wanted to go, would have talked with all sorts 
of pilgrims, and picked up odd bits and phrases, not only about the 
Compostella pilgrimage but also about Rome and Jerusalem. 


“T am Julian the Harbourer, and I am sent to fetch thee, and 
to show thee secret mysteries. Hasten home, then, and make ready 
for thy journey.” And with that he vanished. Thurkill went home 


2 Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, I, pp. 565-70; 11, 
506-17. 
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at once: and he washed his head and feet, though against the will of 
his wife, the day being a Friday. And he found the two women 
lodged in his house.” 


These women were pilgrims, probably, for though they were 
not expected beforehand Thurkill took them as a matter of course. 


“ Then he lay down, in a bed outside his bedroom, which he had 
already used for a month, and fell asleep. And when all were 
asleep in their beds, S. Julian stood by Thurkill, and awoke him, 
saying ‘It is time to depart.’ And when Thurkill began to rise, the 
saint said, ‘ Let thy body rest here awhile, only thy Soul will depart 
with me. But that thy friends may not think thee dead, I will send 
a breath of life into thee.’ And so saying he breathed into Thur- 
kill’s mouth: and then both, as it seemed to the man, left the house, 
and set forth straight towards the east. And thus for two days 
and nights the body of the man lay senseless and motionless, as if 
it were sunken in a deep sleep.” . . . “ Thurkill’s spirit, being now 
freed from the flesh, followed S. Julian in the likeness of his body, 
clad in its usual clothes. He only remarked one change in himself, 
that he breathed quicker than usual. They journeyed towards the 
east, as far as the middle of the world”. .. . 


Here Rome cuts across the dream, and the close of the sentence 
continued below is explained by the title of a chapter in the Pil- 
grim’s Guide of Aymery Picaud, which, like the Book of the Mir- 
acles of S. James, is a part of the Codex Calixtinus or Book of S. 
James, preserved integral at Compostella, and in copies elsewhere, 
wholly or in part.2 “Of the Three Hospices of the World,” is 
the title of the fourth chapter, which begins by praising God for the 
Three Pillars that sustain God’s poor in the world, which are three 
hospices, one at Jerusalem, one on the Mount of Joy (Mong 
Gaudii, whence the pilgrims first saw Rome) and the third that of 
S. Cristina in the Port of Aspe, between France and Spain. Thur- 
kill and Aymery may both have encountered the phrase in sermons ; 
it must have been a part of the preacher’s stock in trade. 


“ 


. . . They entered a basilica, the pediment of which was sup- 
ported by only three columns. The Basilica was large and fine, but 
without any solid walls, the sides being arched like a monastic 
cloister.” 


8 Fidel Fita and Julian Vinson, Le Codex de S. Jacques de Compostelle, 
Livre IV, Paris, Maisonneuve, 1882. 
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It is more than a coincidence that just such a strange building 
still stands in Navarre, not five miles from Puente la Reina, where 
the four roads of pilgrims meet “and thenceforth one way goeth to 
S. James.” This is the basilica of Auriz, called also the church of 
Eunate, a Templars’ foundation of the twelfth century, and 
around the octagonal edifice stands a roofless, open cloister, quite 
as Thurkill understood it.4 


“ But against the northern side there stood an outer wall, though 
not more than six feet high. There was a fabric in the midst of 
the Basilica, which looked like a vast fount: and out of it arose a 
great flame, not heating the place but lighting it up throughout with 
the splendour of noonday. This illumination proceeded from the 
tithings of the just.” 


This is the so-called ark, or alms chest, which stood in a con- 
spicuous place near the high altar, at Santiago. Sr. Lopez Fer- 
reiro’ has published in full, from the archives of the cathedral, the 
thirteenth century regulations which governed the vergers, beadles, 
and clerks in charge of the altar, the ark, the relics, etc. At the 
hour of the earliest mass a clerk was to take his stand at the ark, 
likewise a beadle with a wand, and to tap the pilgrims going by, and 
then call to them in all languages, and he who gave out the indul- 
gences or pardons was to name the ark before any other of the 
honours of the church, and as it was named, the clerk called out in 
set phrases, French, Italian, Gallegan and English, exhorting them 
to give for the works and for S. James. It should be added that 
the light which shines from this ark in the Vision is to be iden- 
tified with a great light that lights up the church in Miracle XVIII, 
and that illuminates the crypt in Aymery’s Guide. 

“Here S. James wearing a mitre received Thurkill as his pil- 
grim, and calling up S. Dominick, the warden of the Basilica, he 


bade him join S. Julian and show to this man his pilgrim the habi- 
tations of the wicked and the good.” 


S. James wears a mitre as Metropolitan and Primate, and this 
detail alone would connect the Vision with Compostella. “S. 

4Lampérez, Historia de la Arquitectura Cristiana Espatiola en la Edad 
Media, I. 603. 


5 Lopez Ferreiro, Historia de la S. A. M. Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela, 
Vol. V., Appendix, pp. 64-67. 
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Dominick,” as Ward points out, is he “of the Causeway, who had 
built the great bridge and repaired the road for the pilgrims and 
whose name had been given to the town of S. Domingo de la Cal- 
zada,” where indeed he lived and died, “the scene of the legend of 
the dead cock that crowed.” He points out also that the copyist in 
another MS. of the Vision, and the two historians, Roger and 
Matthew, who know nothing of this Spanish saint, alter the name to 
Dominus and Domninus.® Thurkill, however, knew all about him, 
and his Causeway is the whole of the Pilgrim’s road, the Camino 
Frances, or the Camino de Santiago. It is, of course, a short road 
to salvation. This is also the name of the Milky Way. And as by 
a medieval tradition preserved for us in the Cursor Mundi* the feet 
of Adam and Eve, when they came away from Paradise, scorched 
the grass, and a burnt path through the valley sufficed to guide Seth 
back thither when he went to the Gate to beg for the Oil of Mercy, 
so here, contrariwise, the path of the blessed souls is thick green 
grass, as the text says more than once. 


“Having said so, he vanished. ‘This Basilica,’ S. Julian said, 
‘is the assembling place of all departed Spirits, founded at the inter- 
cession of the Virgin and dedicated to her, and it is called the “ Con- 
gregation of Souls.”’ Within it the man saw many white Souls 
with youthful faces: and their feet never wore nor withered the 
green grass that formed its floor.” 


In these two sentences you strike down into deep springs of 
folklore: suffice it to say here that the Western Land which is Com- 
postela de Galicia is more than once identified with the land of the 
dead, that souls were accustomed to make the pilgrimage after 
death as well as in the body, so that the Camino de Santiago, as just 
stated, is likewise the path of innumerable multitudes of souls 
across the sky. Here may be recognized just such an assem- 
bling-place of the dead as Procopius mentions on the Breton Coast.® 
Finally, there are traces in the medieval ritual of the cathedral, espe- 
cially in the custom of loosing doves in the church at Candlemas, 
when intercession was made for the souls of unborn or unbaptized 


6 Matthew Paris, Cronica Majora, Rolls series, vol. II, pp. 497 seq. Roger of 
Wendover, Flores Historiarum, Rolls series, vol. II, pp. 16 seq. 

7 Early English Text Society, Cursor Mundi, vols. 57, 99, 101, p. 80. 

8 Scott, Count Robert of Paris, I, 120. 
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infants, which suggests that the Good Lady, and her successor the 
Mother of God, had a certain place at Compostella. There is a 
Gallegan belief, taken down from the lips of the living by one now 
alive, that after the Judgment Day Galicia is to become the place of 
rest and bliss, the Paradise of souls, and that all the dead, restored 
to their bodies, beautified and incorruptible, shall remain perpetu- 
ally at the age of thirty-three years, three months and five days.® 
In the tympanum of the western porch at Santiago, which was built 
by Master Matthew in 1188, the feet of the Apocalyptic Christ rest 
on thick leafage once green; so do S. James’s on the post below, and 
those of the prophets and apostles on the jambs; and I know of no 
other case. The northern one of the three doors shows, in the 
archivolt, little figures among green leafage, the interpretation of 
which was never established quite satisfactorily before. Dom 
Roulin® had already urged that this would be the Paradise of the 
Souls Expectant,—the Green Pasture of the twenty-third psalm. 
In the Alexandrian liturgy that locus pascuale is “ virentia et amoena 


loca paradisi.”” Thurkill clinches it. 


“ But outside, when he was afterwards led beyond the northern 
wall, he saw many spotted souls striving to reach the wall, and the 
whiter they were, the closer they would come to it; and in the dis- 
tance he saw many souls that were black all over. Now there is a 
pit near this wall, and it vomited a stifling smoke fed by the tithings 
of the unjust, and twice, as Thurkill passed the pit, he was stung by 
the smoke so that he coughed in great pain. And twice at the same 
hour the body that he had left behind him coughed, as those who 
were watching around it testified. ‘Methinks,’ quoth S. Julian, ‘thy 
crops are not fully tithed.’ Thurkill pleaded his poverty, but the 
Saint replied that full tithings bring full harvests. 

“From the east end of the Basilica he saw two walls stretching, 
with fierce purgatorial flames between them. This fiery passage 
leads to an immense pool, and here all the souls that have just 
emerged from fire are plunged into the coldest and saltest of all 
waters. Last comes:a long bridge, bristling with stakes and nails, 
which every soul must cross before reaching the Mount of Joy. 
And high aloft upon this mount there stands a wonderful church, 
that seems large enough to hold all the people in the world.” 


® Murguia, Galicia, p. 237, in Espafia, sus Monumentos y Artes, Barcelona, 
1888 


10 Dom. E. A. Roulin, Revue de l’Art Chrétien, March, 1895. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out, here, what Thurkill carried 
over from other Visions, recounted doubtless in many a Lenten and 
Advent sermon. Indeed, the day being within the week of All- 
Souls’, he is likely to have listened to something of the sort the last 
time he went to church. The imminence of that festival, and its part 
in determining his vision, has not I think been duly considered. The 
waters of bitterness, the bridge of dread, interrupt the dream of 
the pilgrimage of S. James, and then appears the Mount of Joy, 
which was a hill about three miles east of Santiago, called also S. 
Marcos, whence the towers could be clearly seen. It is named in 
the fourth Miracle of S. James,’ and by every traveler down to 
Guillaume Manier and after. By a process very common in dreams, 
the church of the Apostle is split into two: it is standing there large 
enough to contain all the people in the world, and it is also the 
Basilica. 

“ But now let us return to the Basilica. S. Dominick sprinkled 
the souls there with holy water and they were even whiter than 
before. And lo, even the first hour of the dawning Saturday, 
Michael the Archangel appeared together with S. Peter and S. 
Paul. And S. Michael led the white souls along a narrower grassy 
path between the flames and across the pool and over the bridge 
and up to the Mount of Joy.” ... 

The episode of the weighing of the souls is omitted for brevity 
as having little to yield in the present inquiry. 

“The weighing of the Souls lasted from the first hour of the 
Saturday down to the ninth hour. And whilst it was still going on 
S. Julian led Thurkill unhurt, over the grassy path, between the 
purgatorial flames.” .. . 

As the next episode in the dream, a fiend comes galloping on a 
black horse over stock and stone amid shouts of triumph from a 
crowd of his brother fiends. This is the soul of one of the Barons 
of England, who had died the night before without confession. By 
virtue of an inversion not uncommon in dreams, this must be re- 
ferred to the familiar figure of S. James on a great white horse, 
Santiago Matamoros, as he appeared at the battle of Clavijo!® and 
drove back the Moors to the war-cry of “ Santiago, cierra Espafia!” 


11 Acta Sanctorum, July, VI, under S. James Major: Miracles of S. James, 
printed from the Codex Calixtinus. 
12 And also Simancas. 
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Then S. Dominick takes him to see the games, to a place some- 
thing quite too surprisingly like a bull-ring, being fashioned, pre- 
sumably, after the Roman arena. There was one at Nimes and 
one at Verona, that pilgrims might have known; that of Sagunto 
is set in the sloping side of a hill, like this one; above all there was, 
for the Roman pilgrims, the Colosseum. The souls sitting round 
“on seats in every yard,” recall the old prints of Nimes choked up 
with houses. “ And also there were other seats, fixed into the walls, 
where the fiends sat grinning as if at some merry show.” The 
wretched souls enact a sort of Morality pageant: types receive the 
typical punishment. 

“ And as it began to dawn, toward the first day of the week:” 
the verse that haunts our ears from the Easter lesson, haunted men’s 
ears in the thirteenth century : 

“ And now when the Sunday was dawning upon the earth, the 
saints brought Thurkill back to the Basilica. He took no count of 
time himself, but he learned the hour from the Saints. S. Dominick 
received his aspersorium again on entering, and sprinkled the new 
Congregation, and the souls were whiter than before. Then Thur- 
kill was led over the grassy path, past the fires and the pool, and 
over the bridge, and up the Mount of Joy, till he reached the fore- 
court of the church upon its summit. The beautiful Gate of the 
West stood always open [the Gloria had been in place nearly twenty 
years] and through this Gate S. Michael led the pure white souls. 
But in the forecourt stood the Souls who had completed their pur- 
gatorial penances, each eagerly waiting his turn of admission.” . . . 

“Going around the church, Thurkill found on the south side 
the wearied souls who waited upon the prayers of the living, and 
on the north side they lay on their faces with their arms outstretched 
toward the church groveling upon sharp stones, swept by the blast 
of a dismal wind. And S. Michael allowed the man to visit the 
church. And he saw throngs of pure white souls, and looking up 
the steps toward the east end, he saw them whiter and whiter still.” 


The present writer has cause to believe, and hopes to present the 
evidence, in a place more fit, that the western end of the church of 
the Apostle was planned originally like that of Le Puy, where the 
steep street ends in the steep stairs that go under the nave and end 
before the high altar, so that the crowds in the street, before the 
staircase was altered, could see the elevation of the Host. This 
passage confirms the theory. Thurkill, standing outside, looks into 
and through the church. 
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The perpetual insistence on the white souls, their constant re- 
currence, may be traced in part to their importance in the Gloria of 
Master Matthew, as angels above the great piers carry and caress 
them, and the multitude that no man can number appears packed 
into the upper curves of the tympanum. Especially when the carv- 
ing was all painted, their position would fix them in the recollection, 
and bring them forward in the tale, of every pilgrim, as still in the 
works of tourists who have looked at the door. This essay will 
have been wasted unless the reader by now perceives how large a 
part of this sort of literature can only be understood by knowing 
what people said, and, further, what people saw. 


“ And here the souls abide; and every day, at certain hours [the 
Canonical], they hear the music of heaven, and this music is their 
food. And there are many shrines in the church, where the saints 
gather their votaries, in order to present them hereafter before the 
throne of God. Then S. Michael brought Thurkill back once more 
to the purgatorial pool. And the whole place was drained; and the 
steps to the bed of the pool, that had made the water lie in different 
depths, were now dry and clean, and the souls stood on their ap- 
pointed steps as if they were at church. For the Angel S. Uriel, 
whose name means the Fire of God and who watches over all the 
souls in Purgatory, lest evil spirits come and increase their torments, 
this angel I saw open a certain sluice after the ninth hour every 
Saturday, that the souls may be left in peace throughout the Sun- 
day. But when Monday dawns, he opens another sluice towards 


the north, and the pool is soon filled to the brim with the cold salt 
water.” ... 


‘ 


Ward points out how this “was no doubt influenced by his re- 
membrance of his own field, which he had been trying to drain of 
a flood.” The incident of the intermission goes back, of course, to 
the Apocalypse of Paul. 


“And now the Saints and Thurkill left the pool again and passed 
the church. And proceeding eastwards they reached a pleasant dale, 
glowing with flowers and birds, and watered by a bright fountain. 
And four springs, each of a different kind and colour, gushed out 
of the fountain and ran far away, until they joined again in one full 
stream. And above the fountain stretched a vast and vigorous tree, 
that bore every sort of flower and fruit. And beside the fountain 
reclined a man of gigantic form and noble aspect, decked in a many- 
coloured garment from his feet up to his breast. And he seemed 
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to laugh with one eye and weep with the other. ‘This man,’ said S. 
Michael, ‘is the first parent of the human race, even Adam.’ . . .” 


The orientation throughout, it should be said, is that of Vincent 
of Beauvais, and is symbolic: the south is merciful, the north bitter, 
ex oriente lux. Adam with one eye weeping and laughing with 
another, is a confused memory from the Protevangelium of James: 
“Mary, how is it that I see in thy face at one time laughter and at 
another sorrow? And Mary said to Joseph: Because I see two 
peoples with my eyes; the one weeping and lamenting, the other 
rejoicing and exulting.” This is Thurkill’s, not Ralph’s of Cog- 
geshall! 

“ And now going a little further on, they came to a temple of 
gold having a gate set with precious stones. And this temple ex- 
celled all that they had seen in beauty and brilliance. And within 


it was a shrine where three virgin martyrs were enthroned, and 
their names were S. Catherine, S. Margaret, and S. Ositha.” 


To the Priory of S. Osith were due certain moneys, and Roger 
Picot, Thurkill’s old landlord, being then dead, was anxious they 
should be paid. But S. Osith, or S. Sitha, is perpetually confused 
with S. Zita of Lucca, who was the patroness of serving maids and 
herself of that calling, who was born in 1217 and died in 1278; 
and it is an odd coincidence, though unfortunately it is no more, 
that a chapel dedicated to S. Zita survives even at this day, in the 
town of Cacabelos, which was the property of Santiago, on the 
road of the pilgrims. It serves, at least, to show the sharp dif- 
ference between coincidence and causality. 

“But now, when Thurkill was most eagerly gazing at their 
beauty, suddenly S. Michael said to S. Julian ‘ Take this man back 
to his body; or the cold water which these around him are pouring 
into his mouth, will choke him to death.’ And lo, at once he was 
in the body again, he knew not how, and sitting up in bed he said 
‘ Benedicite.’ ” 


GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE OLD FRENCH PROSE 
LANCELOT ai 


(Continued from vol. IX, page 395) é 


DIVISIONS OF THE LANCELOT 


Having established in definite form the allusions to the other 
members of the Vulgate cycle in the Lancelot—also the allusions to 
the Perlesvaus and the Livre d’Artus of MS. 337—and having thus 
rendered available the evidence regarding the evolution of this ro- 
mance which such allusions may furnish, I shall now endeavor to 
determine what are the different divisions of the work and, as far 
as possible, the order of their composition. 

I will say at once that, in my judgment, the original stock of 
the Lancelot romance consisted simply of the story of the hero’s 
birth, his parents’ misfortunes, his being carried off and reared by 
the Lady of the Lake, his going to Arthur’s court and early adven- 
tures there, his falling in love with Guinevere, his first encounters 
with Galehaut and their subsequent friendship, the love-intrigues 
of the two friends with the Queen and the Lady of Malehaut, re- 
spectively, the whole ending with the death of Galehaut (IV, 155). 
In other words, the section of the Lancelot which has often been 
called the Galehaut (the fatal book, Galeotto, which in Dante’s Jn- 
ferno, V, 137, was responsible for the tragedy of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca) seems to me—after we have excluded the interpolations, 
already discussed, and certain additions, yet to be named—to be 
the portion of the Lancelot which was first composed. Let us first 
take up this section. 


I. THe So-cALLep Galehaut 


Within this section we have, of course, the interpolations which 
I have discussed above. Furthermore, we should reckon certainly 
as later additions, I believe, the following passages: 

1. Claudas’s wars with his barons,’°* IV, 47—105. 


106 One might be inclined to regard the episode (pp. 41-47) of the friar, 
Adragains li bruns, who, on behalf of Lancelot’s mother, upbraids Arthur with 
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It is incredible that the author of the original Lancelot should 
have hardly started his romance before abandoning the hero of it 
altogether, to devote himself to this long digression concerning the 
strife between Claudas, King of the Desert Land (who had been 
the cause of the death of Lancelot’s father, Ban), and his vassals. 
This procedure is against all precedent in fiction of the Middle Ages 
or any other period.*** The origin of the strife, to be sure, was 
the fear which Pharien and his fellow-barons entertained in regard 
to the treatment which Claudas might mete out to Lionel and Bo- 
hort, Lancelot’s first cousins and sons of the elder Bohort. Not 
only, however, does Lancelot virtually disappear from this part of 
the narrative, but, after the earlier incidents, almost the same thing 
may be said of his cousins. A marked difference of style confirms 
the suspicions which are raised by the considerations just men- 
tioned. No one, I fancy, has ever read the Lancelot without being 
struck by the strength of style of this Claudas episode,’°* as com- 
pared with that of the episodes that follow (Lancelot’s early adven- 
tures, his falling in love with the Queen, etc.). When we reach 
the latter, we feel that we have passed from a genuine, vivid picture 


not avenging her wrongs, as being also a later insertion, probably by the author 
of V, 318 ff. (Arthur’s wars against Claudas) ; for there Arthur does, in effect, 
help Lancelot in regaining his inheritance—only nothing is said of his entering 
on the war to redress the wrongs of Lancelot’s parents. Besides, the style of 
III, 41 ff., strikes mc as much superior to that of V, 318 ff. 

107 In Thomas’s Tristan, Chrétien’s Cliges, etc., we have, it is true, prelimi- 
nary narratives of the love affairs of the hero’s parents, but this is a different 
matter. 

108 Tn the Romanic Review, IV, 464f. (1913), I commented on this. The 
passage was written, though not published, before E. Brugger’s remarks on the 
same subject, Zs. f. fre. Spr. u. Litt., XL, 55 f. (1912), appeared. Contrasting 
the style of this part of the Lancelot with that of the “ hdfische Romane,” he 
says of the former: “Er ist viel kraftvoller, mannlicher, nicht so flach, nicht 
manirirt.” He likens it to the style of the chansons de geste at their best. The 
historical elements in this opening part of the Lancelot, such as they are, how- 
ever, do not come, in my opinion, from oral tradition, as Brugger believes, but 
from the usual chronicles of the early history of France. 

It is to be noted that “Claudas de la deserte” appears among Arthur’s 
enemies (though merely as a name) in the continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval 
by Wauchier de Denain, Il. 33638 f., 33724, and Wauchier most probably ante- 
dates the Lancelot. On the other hand, we have no critical edition of his con- 
tinuation, and so the name of Claudas, after all, may have been introduced into 
it later from the Lancelot by a scribe or redactor. In other parts of this con- 
tinuation we have undoubtedly long intercalations. 
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of the feudal ages in their most strenuous aspect to the fantastic 
extravagances and artificial conventions of the regular roman cour- 
tois. Every one who has any acquaintance with the chansons de 
geste must have recognized, too, the influence of those works on 
this narrative of feudal strife, not only in its general masculine 
vigor, but in such special features as the swashbucklering perform- 
ances of the youthful Lionel.*°® The author of pp. 47 ff. probably 
subjected also to a redaction the earlier narrative covered by pp. 
1-47. 

Inasmuch as there is reason, as we shall see, to suppose that 
Bohort, and hence, doubtless, Lionel, did not appear in the primitive 
Lancelot, III, 47-105, which is closely connected with these two 
cousins of Lancelot, could not have been inserted until after their 
introduction into the story. 

After p. 105, Claudas and his subjects are dropped from the 
romance and take no further part in the action’ until V, 256ff., 
318 ff. (the war of Lancelot and Arthur against him), where a 
much feebler hand brings him into the story again. 

The writer has taken the usual precautions to make the inter- 
calation fit in with the surrounding narrative, so that no contradic- 
tion is to be detected here. The brief episode of Banin (Ban’s 
godson) at Arthur’s court, pp. 108-111, however, being pitched in 
a different and lower style, is more likely to be the work of a re- 
dactor, although it, too, serves the purpose of connecting the new 
element in the narrative with the old. 

2. Hector, Lancelot’s bastard half-brother, whose adventures 
begin III, 277, is, no doubt, a later addition™* to the romance— 

109JTn general, however, there are some excellent pictures of childhood in 
the episode. A wavering in the relations of Pharien to Claudas that is not 


altogether consistent has, also, been noted by Paul Martens in Eduard Boehmer’s 
Romanische Studien, V, 637 f. (1880). 

110 The names of Claudas and Lambegues occur each some six or seven 
times in the intervening narrative. 

111 He enters the narrative, as I have said (unnamed, at first), at III, 277 
The episode at Les Mares occurs III, 255 ff. Here Hector kills Mathaaliz, son 
of the old lord of Les Mares, and saves Ladomas, the other son. They are both 
his half-brothers according to the later portions of the Lancelot, but at this 
point there is no hint to that effect. Hector is first called Hector des Mares 
at IV, 235—that is to say, in the part following the Charete section, and after- 
wards in this volume at pp. 321, 332, 354. Along with Gawain, etc., he is im- 
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quite possibly, from some preexisting metrical romance—and, con- 
sequently, the episodes in which he is the chief actor, in all proba- 
bility, did not belong to the Lancelot in its original form. As will 
be seen further on, this is demonstrably true of Bohort’s adventures, 
so it is probably true of Hector’s. The fact that the story of Hec- 
tor’s conception and relationship to Lancelot is first told, V, 117— 
so towards the end of our romance—seems convincing proof that 
he came later into the Lancelot. 

3. The episode of the False Guinevere, IV, 10-81, which is 
skilfully interwoven with the story of Lancelot, Guinevere and 
Galehaut, is, in all probability, a later accretion of the Lancelot 
romance. It has, itself, been interpolated, as explained above, with 
Galehaut’s dreams and Baudemagus’s regency. The main features 
of this episode are as follows: According to a plot which was framed 
by Bertholai, a knight who had been disinherited by Guinevere’s 
father, Leodegan of Carmelide, an illegitimate daughter of Leo- 
degan by the wife of his seneschal (Cleodalis) claims that she is 
the true Guinevere. Bertholai testifies that she had actually 
wedded Arthur and had lain with him on her wedding-night, but 
that “au matin quant vous leuastes por aler a chambre” (p. 14) 
she had been spirited away and an impostor put in her place. 
Arthur postpones his decision in the case until he holds court at 
Bedingran at Candlemas. Before the appointed day, however, the 
False Guinevere, through her fellow-conspirators, kidnaps the King 
and imprisons him. He becomes infatuated with her, and is taken 
off to Carmelide, convinced of the truth of her accusations. Ulti- 
mately the question is submitted for decision to a judicial combat 
in Carmelide, in which Lancelot, single-handed, wins for the Queen, 
as against three knights, who represent her calumniator. Despite 
this vindication, Arthur, at the solicitation of his paramour, re- 
solves that the Queen must leave the country. She goes off to 
Sorelois, where Galehaut has offered her refuge, and there is joined 
prisoned, III, 412, in Camille’s enchanted castle, but when Lancelot, pp. 425 ff., 
releases the captives, there is no mention of his being among them. At p. 4209, 
however, we find him made a knight of the Round Table. P. Paris, III, 376, 
note, as cited at the beginning of this article, has already pointed out a similar 
instance of forgetfulness in another episode involving Hector—Lancelot does 


not learn till V, 117, that Hector was his half-brother, and we are first told the 
story of his conception in this same passage. 
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by Lancelot. The Pope commands Arthur to take his wife back. 
Later on the False Guinevere and her accomplice, Bertholai, are 
stricken with paralysis, through a visitation of God, and confess 
their crime. Guinevere is then restored to her rightful place as 
Arthur’s consort. 

We have here, of course, the old folk-tale motif of the Substi- 
tuted Bride’? imported into the story of Guinevere. There is no 
reason, however, to believe that it stood in the primitive Lancelot.'** 
It is totally alien to the conception of Guinevere’s story in the rest 
of the romance, and is not referred to elsewhere.4* One may 


confidently, then, put it on the list of additions to the original 
Lancelot. 


’ 


Still further, however, there is probably an intercalation within 
the False Guinevere episode, as was suggested by P. Paris, IV, 
137 f., note. He remarks in that place that the account of Gale- 
haut’s summoning his parliament and the election of Baudemagus 
as governor of Sorelois in his absence (at Arthur’s court), like 
the interpretation of Galahad’s dreams, is not connected with the 
remainder of the narrative and is not found in the majority of the 
MSS.—hence is most likely intercalated. He does not indicate the 
downward limit of the passage which is thus missing from the 
majority of the MSS., but I presume that it extends through IV, 44, 
line 28 (Lancelot’s wounding by Meleagant, son of Baudemagus). 
Baudemagus’s governorship is at once completely forgotten, being 
never again mentioned in the romance.’*® This strengthens the 
suspicion of interpolation. 

Besides the passages just discussed, there are, very likely, a 
number of others in the so-called Galehaut section of the Lancelot, 
as in other sections, which should be counted among the expansions 

112 Cf. P. Arfert: Das Motiv von der unterschobenen Braut, Rostock dis- 
sertation, 1897. I infer from Sommer’s silence that the False Guinevere episode 
stands, also, in the variant (unprinted) version of IV, 1-204. 

113 Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., XXXVI, 208 (review section, 1910), 
expresses the opinion that it was not in the primitive Lancelot. 

114 Many features of this episode, though not the folk-tale motif, are imi- 
tated in the Mort Artu. Cf. the remarks on this subject in my edition of that 
romance, pp. 284 ff. 

115 The wounding of Lancelot by Meleagant is mentioned, IV, 157, near the 


beginning of the Charete section—with a view, no doubt, to the linking of that 
section with the so-called Galehaut. 
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of the original romance. Paulin Paris says of the episode of Ga- 
wain and the giant Carados: 


“Le grand épisode ot nous arrivons de l’enlévement, de la quéte 
et de la délivrance de messire Gauvain devait former, dans l’origine, 
un récit indépendant du roman en prose. C’était un de ces lais ou 
contes que les bardes et les jongleurs récitaient en plein air et de 
vive voix.” 


Whether he is right or not in regard to this particular episode,'** 
there is. no doubt, justification for the common opinion that the 
Lancelot is made up, in part, of prose adaptations of earlier metrical 
romances, now lost,'7 and materials drawn from these sources 
were, as we may confidently assume, incorporated in the Lancelot 
at different stages in its evolution. We know that we have in the 
earlier part of the so-called Charete section such an adaptation of 
Chrétien’s Lancelot''* (or Conte de la Charete, as the poet, himself, 
calls it), which was added to the original Lancelot, and what is true 
of this part of the Lancelot is doubtless true of other parts (includ- 
ing many episodes in the Galehaut)—only in these latter cases the 
metrical originals have not survived to later times. Inasmuch, 
however, as these hypothetical romances which constituted sources 
of the Galehaut, as of the other divisions of the Lancelot, if they 
ever existed, have not survived, it would be unprofitable at this 
stage of our Lancelot studies to speculate in regard to matters 

116 Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., XXXI?, 252 f., regards the story, IV, 
124, of Morgan’s amour with Guinevere’s cousin as based on a “ lai de Guiomar.” 
In any event, the passage is too brief to possess any importance for the present 
discussion. 

117 Brugger, ibid., 276, conjectures that the primitive Lancelot was in verse, 
but the conjecture is unsupported by any evidence. With more plausibility he 
assumes, H. Morf, Festschrift, p. 76, note, a lost Sagremor romance. Frag- 
ments of a Middle High German romance, Segremors, are extant. 

118 Since G. Paris’s article, Romania, XII, 459 ff. (1883), the dependence of 
the Charete section on Chrétien has been generally accepted. Brugger, however, 
Zs. f. fre. Spr. u. Litt., XXVIII, 3 ff., has tried to revive the idea that the two 
were derived from a common source. Arguing in this manner, one could easily 
prove that Tennyson’s Guinevere is not based on Malory, but derived from a 
common source. A medieval romancer had no more scruples about changing 
his originals than a modern poet has. 
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which from the nature of the case must always elude any exact 
determination.'?® 

There is no ground at all for the view expressed by G. Grober, 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, I, i, 1004, to the effect that 
the Galehaut is later than the Queste del Saint Graal. We have 
seen already in the discussion above that the allusions to the Queste 
in the Galehaut are very few and, without exception, due to inter- 
polation. Surely, if the Queste had been the older, we should not 
have had these few interpolated allusions—the whole work would 
have been colored by the Queste. Grdber, himself (p. 1002), rec- 
ognizes the slenderness of the thread that connects such allusions 
with the general narrative of the Galehaui, but regards the epi- 
sodes in this division relating to knights who figure also in the 


119 Different, of course, from the question of these hypothetical prose ren- 
derings of lost romances that may be embodied in the Lancelot is that of its 
use of sources in the ordinary manner. I have noted V, 105 (the Dolorous 
Stroke that led to the devastation of Pelles’s kingdom), 148 (the self-playing 
chessmen), as probably drawn from Wauchier de Denain, and V, 123f. (the 
incident of the carols), as probably standing in the same relation to the Meraugis 
de Portlesguez. From Wauchier, too, ll. 15892 ff., the incident, III, 272 f., may 
be taken. In the former Arthur at the table leans in revery on a knife, and is 
filled with sadness. The knife slips and he is slightly wounded. This breaks 
his revery. Gawain sends to ask the cause of his melancholy. He replies that 
it is the treason of his barons. Offended by his accusation, the barons demand 
an explanation. It is because they have permitted Gifflet to remain in prison 
four years. Remorseful, the barons go to free Gifflet. We have the same situa- 
tion in III, 272 ff., except that here the subject of Arthur’s melancholy revery 
is the failure of his men to keep their oath about going on a quest for Lancelot. 
Moreover, Gawain’s messenger (a girl, not a varlet as in Wauchier), when sent 
to inquire about his sad demeanor, arouses him by pulling the table-cloth from 
under the knife, though apparently without wounding him. The metrical ro- 
mance, L’Atre Perillos, ll. 298 ff., has the same motif—taken, I believe, from 
Wauchier. 

I have no doubt, furthermore, that the incident of the carrying off of the 
infant Lancelot by the Lady of the Lake and of her subsequent bringing him 
up is derived from the lost original of Ulrich von Zatzichoven’s Lanzelet. Ulrich’s 
Pant is the same as Ban, being, no doubt, the oblique form to a nominative Banz 
(variant for Bans). Sommer, p. xxi, Introduction to The Vulgate Version of the 
Arthurian Romances, is, of course, wrong when he speaks of the prose Lancelot’s 
being the first work to make Lancelot Ban’s son. F. Lot has pointed out, Romania, 
XXIV, 335 (1805), that the German poet’s Genewis is identical with Chrétien’s 
Gomeret (Bans de Gomeret, Erec, 1975) and with Benoic (which he strangely 
cites -from the prose Tristan, rather than trom the Lancelot), all three being 
alterations, as he conjectures, of Gwynedd, the Welsh name for North Wales. 
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Queste as a mere exploitation of characters who were prominent 
in the latter work, especially (it would seem) of Gawain and Hec- 
tor; for Perceval, of course, is not a character in the Galehaut. 
The Galehaut (like the Agravain), he says, gives the “ Jugendge- 
schichte” of these knights, as well as of Lancelot. Waiving for 
the moment the objection to his relative dating of the two works 
which I have already urged and which really puts his contention 
out of court, I will say that the deeds of Gawain and Hector in the 
Galehaut are not represented as enfances, and, besides, what motive 
would the author of the Queste have for creating a bastard half- 
brother for Lancelot and assigning him, after all, a subordinate 
role, such as Hector fills in that branch? 


Brugger adopts and develops these identifications in his discussion of Alain de 
Gomeret, “Ein Beitrag zur arthurischen Namenforschung” in the Heinrich 
Morf Festschrift (Halle, 1905), pp. 53 ff—only he proposes—justly, in my opin- 
ion—Old Breton Guenet (= Modern French Vannes) as the common original 
of the forms in question. To my mind, these identifications and Brugger's 
derivation are beyond dispute. Apart from the opening pages of the Lancelot, 
there is no use made of Ulrich’s original in the romance, and even in these 
pages the Lancelot shows alterations, especially in representing Ban as losing 
his throne through an unprincipled enemy, rather than on account of his own 
tyranny. The change is due to the author’s consideration for Lancelot, Ban’s 
son. Brugger (ibid., p. 84) identifies Ban with Modern Scotch Bain, but the 
sources of the respective names lie too far apart. On the other hand, if the 
name of Ban’s kingdom has been so mercilessly mutilated, is not this likely to 
be the case with his own name, too? It was certainly much corrupted after our 
extant MS. tradition began—for the Ras (Raz), Car de Gomeret cited by 
Brugger (p. 56), are plainly variants of Ban—so why not before? 

In this same article (p. 55, note 1, and p. 84) Brugger, adopting a suggestion 
of G. Paris’s Huth-Merlin, vol. I, p. xlviii, note 3, identifies Hector des Mares 
with Torz li filz Ares, who occurs already in Chrétien’s Erec, 1528,1728. Brugger 
points out that three MSS. of Erec have the variant Estorz for Et Torz in the 
case of line 1528. But this is a slender basis for the superstructure of specula- 
tion which he erects, pp. 84f. There are no such variants for line 1728, which is 
identical with 1528, and even in the case of 1. 1528, Et, being required by the 
context, is certainly the right reading. There is no need, either, of identifying 
Mares with Morois (Scottish Moray). Les Mares was a perfectly legitimate 
name for a place or district, and hence for the castle of the lord who ruled 
over it. Li Biaus Descouneus, I should add, has twice (Il. 42, 5563): “Et Tors 
li fius le roi Ares” (cf. G. P. Williams’s edition, Oxford, 1915). The author 
took the line straight from Chrétien, so that this text supports the MSS. of 
Erec that begin 1. 1528 with Et. So much for the name. As for the incidents 
connected with Hector in the Lancelot, Brugger does not even try to establish 
parallels for them in oral tradition. 
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I believe that Grober is also wrong in the opinion which he still 
further expresses, to the effect that the Galehaut is later than the 
so-called Charete (Charette) section of the Lancelot (IV, 155 ff.), 
which immediately succeeds it. If this were true, we should expect 
to find in the former anticipatory references to the latter and inci- 
dents that are only completed in the latter. This, however, is not 
so. He cites (p. 1003) the character of Meleagant as introduced 
to unite the Galehaut with the Charete. We have seen, however, 
that the Baudemagus-Meleagant episode of the Galehaut, in all 
likelihood, did not belong to that section originally. In any event, 
this episode is not preliminary to anything related in the Charete,’* 
but entirely independent of it, so that it cannot be taken as evidence 
that the latter was already in existence. Indeed, at IV, 40, in this 
episode, where, in accordance with Chrétien, an account is given of 
Gorre and how the exiles came there, no allusion at all is made to 
the fact that these matters are to play an important part further on 
in the narrative. On the other hand, we have a number of definite 
allusions to the Galehaut in the Charete: IV, 171 (Lancelot and the 
Ual as Faus Amants, IV, 117 ff.), 205 (Lancelot’s prowess in the 
Bedingran combat, IV, 61 ff.), 209 (Morgan’s drugging Lancelot 
and exchanging his ring for hers, IV, 139 ff.), 214 (Lancelot’s 
killing Carados of the Dolerouse Tour, IV, 137). These are in 
addition to the allusions which occur at the very beginning of the 
Charete section, IV, 155 f. (Lancelot’s frenzy and the deaths of 
Galehaut and the Lady of Malehaut), and which serve to link up 
directly the new division with the conclusion of the old. 

In the formation of his opinion concerning the relative dating 
of the two sections, Gréber was evidently influenced by the fact that 
the earliest prose romances we have are, in all probability, the prose 
renderings of Robert de Bo:zron’s Joseph and Merlin.’** Hence 

120 The reference to the wounding of Lancelot by Meleagant at the begin- 
ning of the Charete section (IV, 157) connects the two sections, but the passage 
does not constitute an incident. It is simply like other allusions to the Galehaut 
in the Charete—only it was, doubtless, inserted later (i. e., at the time the Baude- 
magus-Meleagant episode was inserted in the Galehaut, or afterwards). 

121 Sommer, p. xiv of the Introduction to his edition of the Vulgate cycle, 
assumes that! the prose renderings of de Borron’s poems were due to the model 


of the prose Lancelot. There is no evidence on which we can base a positive 
conclusion one way or the other, but it seems more likely that the shcrter works 
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he inferred, not unnaturally, that the oldest part of the prose Lan- 
celot was that which was based on Chrétien’s Lancelot. There is 
nothing, however, to indicate that the prose adaptation of Chrétien’s 
poem ever existed outside of the connection in which we see it in 
the Lancelot, and, as the evidence now stands, it seems to me that 
Grodber’s opinion in regard to this matter ought to be rejected. 


II. THe So-caLLep Charete 


Let us take up now the Charete section. 

This section begins at IV, 155—that is to say, with the be- 
ginning of the prose adaptation of Chrétien’s Lancelot—and the 
term is usually applied to the whole of the remaining narrative 
down to the end (p. 302) of Vol. IV in Sommer’s edition (ex- 
cluding the appendices )—+. e., down to the end of what Sommer 
calls Part II. This stretch of narrative, however, has no more 
unity than any other considerable stretch of narrative in any other 
part of the Lancelot, and I have no doubt that it, too, is the 
production of different hands. The adaptation of Chrétien ex- 
tends from IV, 155, to IV, 226, but within these bounds we have 
extraneous matter that had nothing to do, originally, with Chrétien, 
although it is here very closely interwoven with the prose render- 
ing of his poem. I refer to (1) the interpolation, 174-177, already 
discussed, of Lancelot’s visit to the graves of the elder Galahad and 
Symeu, and (2) the episode, 215-219, which introduces Bohort 
into the story. The question naturally arises: May not the author 
of this Bohort episode, to say nothing of the Bohort adventures 
that are related some time after the conclusion of the prose render- 
ing of Chrétien’s Lancelot, have been identical with the author of 
in prose preceded the much longer Lancelot in composition. Besides, if the 
poems of Robert de Borron had been turned into prose after the Lancelot was 
written, they would very probably have contained some signs of adaptation to 
that romance. 

Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., XXIX, 75 f. (1906), thinks that the prose 
renderings of Robert de Borron constituted the earliest French romance in 
prose, because their author, he believes, iad a motive in adopting the prose 
form, viz., to accentuate the historical character of Robert’s narratives, which 
would be wanting in the case of the other romances. But this reasoning strikes 


me as oversubtle. As a matter of fact, wel! on into the thirteenth century even 
authentic historical works were often written in vernacular verse. 
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that prose rendering? The same writer, of course, may have uti- 
lized Chrétien’s Lancelot and then attached to it materials concern- 
ing Bohort, either of his own invention or drawn from other 
sources. I find, however, an indication that this is not so in the 
circumstance that, just as the portion of the narrative which is 
based on Chrétien begins immediately after the death of Galehaut, 
so the first thing that is mentioned (p. 226) after that portion is 
concluded is, likewise, the death of Galehaut. A writer who had 
already broken the continuity of his prose adaptation of Chrétien 
with the Bohort episode would have had no interest in thus indicat- 
ing that he was returning to the earlier narrative at this point. On 
the other hand, a writer who was about to put on the stage a new 
hero (Bohort) would not have delayed his entrance with the long 
series of Lancelot adventures, represented by the prose rendering 
of Chrétien’s Lancelot. The author of this first Bohort episode, 
215-219, was, no doubt, the author of most of the other episodes 
pertaining to this character in the remainder of Vol. IV, viz., pp. 
237-275, 296-303—and he thrust this initial episode into the midst 
of the Charete story in order to join the new materials to the old 
as firmly as possible. The episode in question is really a cheap 
repetition of pp. 162 ff. Lancelot, though disgraced in all men’s 
eyes by riding in a cart, had displayed irresistible valor in Gorre, so 
Bohort makes his entrée under the same circumstances, yet un- 
horses the most celebrated knights of Arthur’s court in succession. 
The adapter of Chrétien would hardly have repeated the same 
motif within the limits of so few pages. 

In thus interpolating the prose rendering of Chrétien, the author 
of the Bohort episodes was only doing what the author of the Ga- 
wain adventures IV, 182-195, in the unique version of MS. Add. 
10293, tried to do. Where the former succeeded, however, the 
latter failed, probably because the MS. tradition by this time was 
too well established. 

It is to be observed that there had been no allusion to Bohort in 
the Lancelot since III, 124, when Lancelot took leave of his cousins 
on first going to court.1** Here (IV, 215) after all these inter- 


122 His brother, Lionel, had played a certain part in the romance in the in- 
terval. For example, cf. III, 372 ff., 403 ff., IV, 101 ff., 140 ff. In the Morf 
Festschrift, p. 54, Brugger suggests that Lionel was the hero of a separate 
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vening adventures (521 large quarto pages), he turns up again. 
Now, no one, I believe, will imagine that the person who wrote the 
account of the childhood of the brothers, Lionel and Bohort, wrote 
the 521 intervening pages—or even so much of them as is left, after 
the exclusion of the later additions which I have suggested above— 
keeping in reserve all this time the character of Bohort for future 
exploitation. The absurdity of the idea appears from a bare state- 
ment of the case, such as I have just made. The adventures of 
Bohort, if not the very existence of the character, are due to later 
expansions of the original Lancelot. It is plain that Bohort’s story 
is in many essential respects often closely imitated from Lance- 
lot’s.17* I will enumerate specifically a few of the more striking 
features of the imitation. Like Lancelot, Bohort (1) rides in a cart 
(IV, 215), (2) will remain unnamed until he has given an exhi- 
bition of his quality (first named, p. 218), (3) has the Lady of the 
Lake as his guardian (p. 218), (4) achieves the adventure of the 


romance before he was brought into the prose Lancelot. Since the Lancelot 
undoubtedly drew from earlier metrical romances, there is nothing unlikely in 
the suggestion, but we have no evidence to prove it. I do not believe, however, 
that Bohort ever figured, except, perhaps, as a mere name, outside of the 
Lancelot. What is said of Lionel between III, 124, and IV, 215, was no doubt 
added later. 

123 P, Martens, E. Boehmer’s Romanische Studien, V, 646 (1880), has observed. 
the imitation, but has missed nearly all the really salient features. He gives, 
however, a useful list of passages that exalt Bohort particularly. 

In her Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac, pp. 143 ff. (London, 1901), Miss J. 
L. Weston lays stress on the “ evolution ’ (postulating, as usual, a gradual devel- 
opment) of the character, but this is exaggerated. In the beginning of the 
Lancelot he appears as a mere infant. It was the author of the episodes, IV, 
215 ff., etc., who really created the character, and, although he figures in inci- 
dents in Sommer’s Part III of the Lancelot that were probably later additions, 
he acquires no new traits, except in certain passages, which, as I shall attempt 
to prove, are by the author of the Mort Artu. The author of the Queste makes 
him conform to the ascetic ideal, in order that he might be qualified to serve 
as one of the trinity of champions (no other number would have sufficed) who 
attain the Holy Grail. ‘The author of the Brangoire’s daughter episode writes 
under the influence of the Queste, and so makes Bohort’s cohabitation with that 
princess his one (and unintentional) carnal sin. Miss Weston imagines that 
different redactions of the Lancelot, when brought to light, will show this evo- 
lution of Bohort, but P. Paris and Sommer, who have studied the Lancelot 
MSS., know of no such redactions. P. Paris, V, 167, note, calls the incident 
of Brangoire’s daughter one of the “remaniements successifs” of the Grail 
legend. 
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knight whose hand had been pierced by a sword (p. 260 ff., even 
usurping Lancelot’s place as “li mieldres cheualiers del monde”), 
which duplicates Lancelot’s adventure, III, 120ff., (5) is the 
Knight of the Cleft Shield (p. 264), (6) in the affair with Bran- 
goire’s daughter is the victim of the same deception as was practised 
on Lancelot in his affair with Pelles’s daughter (p. 270). Helain 
le Blanc, whom Bohort begot on this occasion, corresponds then to 
Galahad, and so, later, just as Bohort, V, 296, discovers Galahad, 
so Lancelot discovers Helain, V, 311, whose birth was unknown to 
Bohort. Lancelot (p. 311) remarks on the similarity of the cir- 
cumstances under which the two children were begotten. 

Again, considerations of style support the other kinds of evi- 
dence, in suggesting a different authorship for the Bohort adven- 
tures, which begin with the cart episode (IV, 215). Apart from 
the question of imitation, these adventures, to a modern taste, are 
unequaled for banality and insipidity by any in the whole Lancelot, 
save, perhaps, some of those that are told in connection with the 
great quest for Lancelot, which begins IV, 321. The last of those 
enumerated—the adventure with Brangoire’s daughter—consti- 
tutes, in some degree, an exception—partly, no doubt, because it is 
modelled on an episode of remarkable interest—the one in which 
is narrated the conception of Galahad, V, 105 ff. Besides, as I 
have already observed, in all likelihood, this episode of Brangoire’s 
daughter is by a different hand from the other adventures of Bo- 
hort in Vol. IV. Like its model, it is, of course, later than the 
Queste, whereas the greater part of the adventures of this charac- 
ter must be earlier, for his prominence in the Queste would be inex- 
plicable, if he had not already played an important rdle in the Lan- 
celot. The cross references to this incident of Bohort and Bran- 
goire’s daughter in our MSS. of the Queste, VI, 112, 119, are, of 
course, the insertions of an assembleur or redactor. 

Inasmuch as the character of Bohort, owing to his relationship 
to Lancelot, must have figured in the beginning of the Lancelot 
and inasmuch as in that part he (a mere child) is named most fre- 
quently in the episode of Claudas’s wars, which, as I have endeav- 
ored to show, was a later addition to the Lancelot, one might sup- 
pose that his adventures in IV, 215 ff., etc., were probably the pro- 
duction of the same pen as that episode, as it now stands in our 
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MSS. This supposition, however, is out of the question, owing to 
the difference of style. The Claudas episode of our MSS., as I 
have already observed, is one of the finest things in the Lancelot, 
the narrative of Bohort’s adventures one of the feeblest. On the 
other hand, the writer who introduced into our romance the story 
of Bohort and his adventures—and the same, of course, applies 
to Lionel—must also have given an account of his parentage 
and childhood. His relationship to Lancelot made this impera- 
tive. Since the existing account of Bohort’s childhood, as we 
have just seen, is not by the author who introduced him into 
the story, we must conclude that it has supplanted one that was 
by that author. The impression of greater primitiveness which 
this extant account produces, as compared with the Bohort adven- 
tures, is due simply to its superior strength. It makes the same 
impression, though, of course, in a less degree, when compared with 
the narrative of Lancelot’s enfances that comes immediately after 
it, yet everything goes to show that of these two closely connected 
narratives the enfances was the earlier. 

Excluding the Bohort episodes, IV, 215-219, 237-275, the nar- 
rative which follows upon the prose adaptation of Chrétien’s Lan- 
celot down to p. 296 has Lancelot as its central figure, and deals, 
in a large measure, with characters in that adaptation (Baudemagus 
and his daughter) and with Galehaut (his burial at Joyeuse Garde), 
the hero (next to Lancelot) of the part to which the adaptation is 
fitted on (1. e., the so-called Galehaut section). I have no doubt, 
then, that we owe such fundamental elements of the narrative as 
I have just enumerated to the author of that adaptation. But the 
whole (in my opinion) has been recast, and, doubtless, expanded 
by the author of the Bohort episodes, so that it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to delimit the boundaries of the work of the 
two writers. On the theory of double authorship, the Banin epi- 
sode, pp. 288 f., would be the most obvious later addition to the 
Lancelot adventures. This character, Ban’s godson, belongs to the 
story of Claudas’s dealings with the young princes at the beginning 
of the Lancelot, and, like Lambegues, Pharien’s nephew, and 
Claudas’s mortal enemy, he is re-introduced from that part of the 
romance by the author of the Bohort adventures. Lambegues is 
not mentioned between III, 118, and IV, 297—that is to say, for 
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709 consecutive large quarto pages. He reappears IV, 297-300, 
in connection with one brief adventure of Bohort, after which he 
vanishes altogether from the Lancelot.'** Similarly, if we except 
the late Merlin continuation, the famous Sir Bedivere (Bedoier) 
occurs nowhere in the Vulgate cycle save in the opening episodes 
of the Lancelot and in Bohort’s cart adventure, IV, 215 ff. Banin, 
himself, is not mentioned between III, 111, and IV, 288—that is to 
say, for 607 consecutive pages of Sommer’s edition. He figures 
here in an episode, IV, 288 f., that occupies little more than a page, 
and is heard of no more for 218 pages, when he reappears, V, 145, 
in a passing allusion in the story of Bohort’s first visit to Cor- 
benic.’2° The utterly insignificant incident with which Banin is 
connected here, IV, 288f. (Lancelot incognito stops at Banin’s 
castle and hears his praises from the old man) is introduced merely 
to keep alive the characters of the opening episodes of the romance 
from which Bohort, the new hero, has, himself, just been resusci- 
tated, as it were, and to unite the Bohort and Lancelot adventures, 
respectively, of this part of the Lancelot by introducing into each 
the characters just referred to. Saraide (damsel of the Lady of 
the Lake) is re-introduced at IV, 251.—If one were disposed to 
pursue the analysis further and endeavor to fix the elements in the 
Lancelot episodes which were due to the author of the Bohort ad- 
ventures, Lancelot’s affairs with Margondes and Melyadus, IV, 
228 ff., with the Black and Red Knights, 283 ff., and with Argon- 
dras, 290 ff., would, no doubt, be next eliminated as later insertions 
of this author, since they are on a par with the Bohort adventures 
in aimless insipidity; but we have no positive data for the solution 
of the problem, and it is, perhaps, better to desist from an attempt 
which offers so little hope of success. For the same reasons one 

124 He is named once more in a MS. variant reading (printed by Sommer 
at the bottom of the page) at V, 324. 

125 He is mentioned, but only in the most casual manner, twice more, V, 
340, 343 (in connection with Claudas’s later wars) in Sommer’s text, and at 
V, 236, 242, 324 at the bottom of the page in MS. variants. It is hardly open 
to doubt that the naming of Banin three times in these hundreds of pages (for 
it is nothing more) is due mainly to the scribes. If this is so, the passage, IV, 
288 f., is the only one in the Lancelot, after the first 111 pages of the romance, 


in which he appears. In the face of such conditions, who will contend that this, 
too, is not, also, a late insertion? 
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might be inclined to assign the adventures of Bohort disguised and 
of Kay, Sagremor and Dodinel, which extend from p. 301 to p. 321 
(where the great quest of Gawain and his companions for Lancelot 
begins) to the author of the previous episodes in which Bohort is 
undisguised. There is an indication, however, that the last set of 
adventures, which are particularly absurd—Lancelot, who is res- 
cuing the Queen from the disguised Bohort, being called away to 
fulfill a vow which he has made to an old damsel wearing a gold 
circlet on her bald head, etc—is a still later addition by another 
hand, for, p. 301, Lancelot, the hero of the entire romance, is intro- 
duced as if he were a new character! The whole paragraph, which 
begins these adventures, reads as if it opened a new story, but is too 
long to quote here. In substance, it tells how a year after Melea- 
gant’s death, a week after Whitsuntide, Arthur went on a big hunt 
in the forest of Camelot. The people who had attended his court 
at Whitsuntide had not yet dispersed, so that four kings and many 
other men of high rank participated in the hunt. Among the 
Queen’s escort were Kay, Sagremor, Dodinel and Lancelot—“ et 
li quars fu mesires Lancelot del Lac, li fix au roy Ban de Benoyc 
qui asses estoit & preus et uaillans.” Like Meleagant, Bohort (who 
remains unrecognized and unnamed throughout the adventure) 
tries to carry off Guinevere, but Lancelot intervenes, and, by wound- 
ing him, prevents the execution of his attempt, although he, too, is 
severely wounded in the combat. 

With IV, 321, begins the quest for Lancelot by Gawain and his 
companions which occupies so large a part of the remainder of the 
romance.'** It does not end, indeed, until V, 318, and so extends 
through nearly a third of the whole Lancelot. I do not believe that 
originally this part of the Lancelot was either planned or executed 
on any such scale. Apart from the interpolations based on the 

126 There had been three quests for Lancelot before this in our romance, 
in all of which Gawain played the leading rdéle, viz., III, 226-231, 271-321, con- 
tinued 358-405, in which Gawain is accompanied by twenty knights (p. 273), 
and lastly, IV, 143-153. Baudemagus remarks, V, 98, that he had known sixty- 
six knights to go in quest of Lancelot and not find him. No such quest, how- 
ever, is related in our MSS. 

It is remarked, V, 270, that a quest should last only a year and a day, but 


that Gawain and his companions had already been absent on this one (i. ¢., the 
one which begins IV, 321) for three years. 
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Estoire and Queste del Saint Graal, which I have already discussed, 
and still others based on the Mort Artu, which I have still to dis- 
cuss, in the course of time there were, no doubt, additions to and 
modifications of this quest for Lancelot, as it originally stood. 
There are clear indications of such changes, especially in what 
Sommer calls Part III (7. e., his Vol. V), which, however (on 
Paulin Paris’s initiative) has been often called the Agravain. Let 
us examine these indications : 

At the beginning of the quest, IV, 321, Arthur fixed the number 
of questers at ten (including Gawain). They were as follows: 
(1) Yvain, (2) Guerrehes, (3) Gaheries, (4) Mordred, (5) Hec- 
tor des Mares, (6) Agloval, (7) Li Lais Hardis, (8) Brandelis, 
(9) Gosenains d’Estrangot, (10) Gawain. But later Kay (331), 
Sagremor (332), and Dodinel (334) joined the quest, making 
thirteen in all. At V, 8, accordingly, thirteen is said to be the total 
number of questers, though twelve is the number stated, V, 28, 35, 
148. Before the accession of Kay, Sagremor and Dodinel, the 
original band of questers had already separated (p. 328) to pursue 
their several ways. 

It will be observed now that Kay, Sagremor and Dodinel are 
the three knights whose adventures in connection with Lancelot and 
the disguised Bohort, IV, 301 ff., as there was reason to believe, 
constituted additions by a new hand to the previous Bohort adven- 
tures. This same hand, no doubt, added these three characters to 
the original list of ten questers. Adventures, however, are actually 
told of only one of the three, viz., Sagremor, and then, V, 24 ff., 
incidentally in connection with another character (Guerrehes). 
But the same thing is true of Brandelis (V, 39 ff.) and Gosenain 
(V, 41), among the original questers. They play even more insig- 
nificant parts than Sagremor, and Li Lais Hardis, of this original 
list, not only has no adventures at all related of him, but is not 
heard of again in the cycle, except that he is included in one of those 
lists of names (V, 340), which the scribes were accustomed to ex- 
pand at will. On the other hand, with V, 3, still another character, 
Agravain (Gawain’s brother), appears on the scene as a fourteenth 
quester, although up to that point he had not been mentioned in 
connection with the quest for Lancelot. Sommer’s Part III (Vol. 
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V), the so-called Agravain,** commences, as follows, with a per- 
fectly natural reference to Agravain’s previous participation in this 
quest : “Chi endroit dist li contes que quant Agreuains se fu partis 
de sez compaignons si com vous aues oi quil erra .ij. iours sans 
auenture trouuer que on foie ramentoir en liure,” etc. This pas- 
sage proves beyond dispute that the original quest for Lancelot 
later suffered modifications, but the confusions and inconsistencies 
before it which have been cited, to my mind, already supply con- 
vincing evidence to the same effect.'** 

At V, 62, two more questers, not named in the original list, viz., 
Lionel and Bohort, join in the search for Lancelot. 


127In spite of Brugger’s assertion to the contrary, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., 
XXXVI, 206 (review section, 1910), the Agravain does frequently represent a 
separate division in the MS. tradition. See what I have said on the subject in 
the Romanic Review, IV, 464 (1913). What interpretation we should put 
upon this fact is another matter. If the Lancelot were divided into three vol- 
umes of approximately the same number of pages each, the third volume might 
very well begin with the Agravain, as is actually the case in Sommer’s edition, 
and the division, then, be due to purely mechanical considerations; but the 
extant MSS. of the Lancelot do not show any such division into three volumes, 
or even into three parts (distinguished by blank leaves between or some such 
device). Taking the fact of the division and the coincident confusion as to the 
characters and their adventures in the quest for Lancelot at this point, I believe 
that the first occasion of the division being made just here was connected in 
some way with an attempt at a new redaction of this quest. 

Sommer, IV, 362, note 2, has pointed out how the scribe of MS. Royal, 10. 
C. XIII, observed the unjustified entry of Agravain on the scene and tried 
vainly to explain it. 

128 In vol. V we find still other evidences of change in the part of the nar- 
rative which is covered by this quest: p. 21, Guerrehes’s love affair with the 
“damoisele de la blance lande,” is referred to as well-known, though not men- 
tioned elsewhere in the extant MSS.; p. 33, it is said of the lady whose hus- 
band Guerrehes slew and who took the veil that she was a very “ sainte chose et 
religieuse, ensi comme li contes le deuisera cha auant en maint lieu,” but, as a 
matter of fact, we never hear of her again; p. 35, we have a reference to Guer- 
rehes’s rescue of the damsel who cares for Agravain in prison, but this adventure 
is not previously told in the extant MSS. Note, also, pp. 221 f.: That we should 
have here within the space of a single page two excuses for not relating all the 
adventures of the knights of the quest seems a hint that a redactor is shortening 
the narrative. This seems confirmed by p. 224, where Lionel suddenly appears 
as Vagor’s prisoner in “lille estrange” in a way which is not entirely cleared 
up by his subsequent story (p. 229) to Lancelot. Even stronger confirmation 
is afforded by p. 236, where we have a list of the knights whom Bohort had 
vanquished at the “tertre deruee,” although there had been no account of any 
such combats in our MSS. 
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Despite these indications of modifications of the original design 
of the quest for Lancelot, which begins with IV, 321, it is, in my 
opinion, only in the case of a few passages—important ones, to be 
sure—that we can draw lines of demarcation with practical cer- 
tainty between older and later materials.: Here, as everywhere in 
our romances, of course, the author of such additions makes the 
new materials dovetail with the old, and, perhaps, scribes and re- 
dactors, by still later additions, aided in the harmonizing process. 
Notwithstanding, however, the difficulties for the higher criticism 
which this procedure creates, I believe that we may distinguish as 
later insertions in this part of the Lancelot the following: V, 59- 
105 (except 87-91), and part of 112—-124—still further 166-188, 
215-223. I will take them up in their due order. 


J. DoucLas Bruce 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


(To be continued) 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN THE ROMANCE LAN- 
GUAGES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. A SURVEY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HOUGH taking chronological precedence over the Department 

of Romance Languages of the Johns Hopkins University by 

one dissertation, the Department of Romance Languages of Har- 
vard University only began offering well-defined courses for the 
doctoral degree about ten years after the former institution had 
established courses with that aim in view. Among the pioneers in 
this important work at Harvard was Professor E. S. Sheldon, who 
first became a member of the Department in 1877. In 1884 he was 
advanced to an assistant professorship of Romance philology—the 
first assistant professorship of this specific nature to be founded 
in an American university. (The first full professorship in Ro- 
mance philology was that created for Professor Todd at Columbia 
in 1893.) Like Professor Elliott, Professor Sheldon has con- 
tributed largely toward moulding philological thought in America, 
and his influence has been far-reaching. His pupils in the aggre- 
gate are numerous and his thoroughly scientific methods have been 
introduced in many of our more important institutions. Professor 
Adolphe Cohn, who taught in Harvard from 1884 to 1891, was the 
first professor in an American university who had received all of 
his advanced training in France. An archiviste paléographe of 
the Ecole nationale des Chartes in 1874, he applied in his courses 
relating to literary criticism and history the rigorous method and 
fine discrimination so happily characteristic of French scholarship. 
Professor Cohn has been a unique figure in academic life. Thanks 
to his brilliant intellect, broad scholarship and indefatigable enthu- 
siasm, the university study of literature in America was elevated 
to the same critical plane as that of philology (in the narrower 
sense). Before his influence began to make itself felt, the Ph.D. 
degree and philology were considered inseparable. To him prob- 
ably more than to any other man is due the credit for having 
stemmed the tide that throughout the eighties was steadily flowing 
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from the Romance departments of America toward the German 
universities. He always sought to emphasize the broader methods 
and higher ideals of the institutions of learning in France. While 
recognizing the importance of philology, and always insisting that 
it should be maintained on a complete parity with its sister subject, 
Professor Cohn refused to yield to it precedence over literature as 
a graduate study, and his valiant efforts have been rewarded by 
the fact that the place of the study of Romance literature is now 
firmly fixed in the curricula of all of our important universities. 
Professor Ferdinand Bocher was among the first to realize the im- 
portance of suitable texts as an essential introduction to advanced 
study, and sought to satisfy this growing need on the part of our 
students by supplying carefully wrought editions of the great 
French classics, thereby opening the way that was later to be fol- 
lowed by other scholars—even those of France. Hence his influ- 
ence has been principally pedagogical. In this he was vigorously 
supported by Professor Cohn, for both of these scholars foresaw 
that it would be necessary for the American university of the future 
to give the student adequate elementary training, to which, so to 
speak, European institutions would in some important respects put 
the finishing touches. How well the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of Harvard University has harbored these traditions it is 
needless to emphasize. Suffice it to say that the standard of schol- 
arship in this department has always been maintained on a par with 
the general improvement in instruction in our universities. 

In 1876 the first doctorate of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of Harvard was conferred on Lucius H. Buckingham. 
From 1894 on, the same degree has been granted to forty-nine men, 
of whom three are deceased. These include Professor Buckingham 
who, at the time of his death in 1885, was master of the English 
High School of Boston; Professor Murray Anthony Potter, assist- 
ant professor of Romance Languages at Harvard, who died in 1915 
(for his obituary, see RoMANIC REVIEW, vi, I915, pp. 350-1) ; and 
Professor Andrew Paul Raggio, professor of Spanish and Italian 
in the University of Maine, whose death occurred in December, 
1917. Among the other recipients of the degree one is a college 
president, twelve are professors of Romance or Modern Languages, 
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five are associate professors, fourteen assistant professors, four 
instructors, one assistant professor of Greek and Fine Arts, one 
librarian, three high school masters, one travelling fellow, and five 
not actively engaged in teaching. The institutions represented 
number twenty-seven in all, and are as follows (the figure in paren- 
thesis indicating the number of doctors of philosophy of the Har- 
vard Romance Department on the faculty of each institution) : 
Boston University (2); Bowdoin (1); Clark College (1) ; Colum- 
bia (2); Commercial High School, Brooklyn (1); Cornell (1); 
Dartmouth (1); Ethical Culture School (1); Harvard (5); Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University (1); Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (1); Northewestern (1); Rice Institute (1); Sim- 
mons College, Boston (1); Smith College (1); University of Al- 
berta (1); University of California (2); University of Chicago 
(2); University of Illinois (2) ; University of Michigan (1) ; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (1); University of Pennsylvania (1); 
University of Rochester (1); University of Toronto (1); Univer- 
sity of Washington (2); University of Wisconsin (3); Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis (1). 

Of the dissertations, about one half—twenty-five, to be exact— 
have been published in more or less complete form. Those pub- 
lished complete—most of which, it may be said, appeared some 
years after the conferring of the degree, with subsequent changes 
of title and of content—are ten in number. Only portions or sum- 
marized results of the remaining fifteen have thus far been issued. 
The average length of the dissertations published in toto is 236 
pages, the longest containing 624 pages and the shortest 47 pages. 
The average length of those published in part is 96 pages, the 
longest being a series of articles totalling 596 pages, and under the 
shortest must be classed two abstracts of 10 pages each. 

In regard to the subjects treated the following general classifi- 
cation may suffice: Romance Philology (4); French Philology 
(2); Italian Philology (4); Spanish Philology (5); Spanish Syn- 
tax (2); Old French (7); French Literature (10) ; Italian Litera- 
ture (7); and Spanish Literature (7). 

It is difficult to give a satisfactory list of the publications in 
which the dissertations appeared, inasmuch as many were issued at 
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irregular intervals in the form of separate articles in various re- 
views. However, in order to classify them in a general way, it may 
be said that three were privately printed, seven appeared wholly or 
in part in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
‘America, one in Romania, four in the Revue Hispanique, one in the 
Studies in Philology of the University of North Carolina, one in 
the University of Michigan Studies, three in the RoMANIc REvIEw, 
one in the Modern Language Review, one in the series of the Grimm 
Library, two in the Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, and 
one in the Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature. 


DocToRAL DISSERTATIONS 


1876 * Buckingham, Lucius, Henry, Ph.D. 

That the Romance languages, in deriving from the Latin, 
followed tendencies to change, which the Latin already 
exhibited, is illustrated by the study of Romance verbal 
formations. (Unpublished. ) 

Master, English High School, Boston, Mass., 1881-1885. 

Deceased. 

1894 Geddes, James, Jr., Ph.D. 

Study of an Acadian dialect. Revised, and published as 
“ Study of an Acadian-French dialect spoken on the north 
shore of the Raiedes-Chaleurs,” Halle a. S., Niemeyer, 
1908, 4to, pp. xviii, 318, map. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1895 McKenzie, Kenneth, Ph.D. 

The development of Italian lyric poetry before the rise of the 
dolce stil nuovo. Revised in part, and published as “A 
sonnet ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati and its place in fable 
literature” in PMLA., 1898, XIII, pp. 205-220. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

1897 Ford, Jeremiah Denis Matthias, Ph.D. 

The Old Spanish sibilants. Published in Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, 1900, VII, pp. 1-182. 

Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Weeks, Raymond, Ph.D. 

Aliscans and the Nerbonesi. Results, revised, published as 
“The primitive Prise d’Orange,” in PLMA., r901, XVI, 
pp. 361-374; “ Etudes sur Aliscans,” in Romania, 1901, 
XXX, pp. 184-197; 1905, XXXIV, pp. 237-277; 1909, 
XXXVIII, pp. 1-43; and “Origin of the Covenant 
Vivien,” in Univ. of Missouri Studies, i, Columbia, Mo., 
1902, 8vo, pp. vili, 64. 

Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

* Potter, Murray Anthony, Ph.D. 

The epic theme of a combat between father and son: a study 
of its genesis and use in literature and popular tradition. 
Published as “ Sohrab and Rustum: the epic theme,” etc., 
in the Grimm Library, XIV, London, 1902, 8vo, pp. xii, 
234. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1907-I9I5. 

Deceased. 

Clark, John Taggart, Ph.D. 

An examination of the development of medial consonants in 
Italian, with special reference to the question of accent 
influence. Results published in part in Romania, 1903, 
XXXII, pp. 593-596; 1904, XXXIII, pp. 246-248; 1905, 
XXXIV, pp. 66-86. 

Assistant Professor of Romanic Philology, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Clark, Thatcher, Ph.D. 

Long unaccented final e, in Latin, does not phonetically be- 
come i, in Italian. (Unpublished. ) 

Head of the French Department, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Comfort, William Wistar, Ph.D. 

The development of the character types in the French chan- 
sons de geste, PMLA., 1906, XXI, pp. 279-434. 

President, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Ph.D. 
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Spanish influence on Moliére. Portions published in PMLA., 
1904, XIX, pp. 270-290. 

Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Rice, Carl Cosmo, Ph.D. 

The phonology of Gallic clerical Latin after the sixth cen- 
tury: an introductory historical study based chiefly on 
Merovingian and Carolingian spelling and on the forms 
of Old French loan-words. Published by the author, 
Moscow, Idaho, 1909, 8vo, pp. 120. (Abstract pub. in 
Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1904, XX XV, pp. Ixiv, Ixv.) 

Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Ph.D. 

Object pronouns in dependent clauses: a study in Old Span- 
ish word order. Published, with omissions, in PMLA., 
1905, XX, pp. 1-151. 

Associate Professor of Spanish and Romanic Philology, and 
Librarian, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Ph.D. 

Platonic love theories in the Renaissance, with special regard 
to France. Results published in part as “Le cercle 
d’amour,” in PMLA., 1904, XIX, pp. 33-63; “ Antoine 
Héroet’s ‘ Parfaite Amye,’”’ ibid., 1905, XX, pp. 567- 
583; and “ The Pléiade and Platonism,” in Modern Phil., 
1908, V, pp. 407-421. 

Professor of Modern Languages, and Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

* Raggio, Andrew Paul, Ph.D. 

A treatment of the development from popular Latin to 
Spanish of certain consonant groups ending in y. (Un- 
published. ) 

Professor of Spanish and Italian, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 

Deceased. 

Salvio, Alphonso de, Ph.D. 

The verse endings and the rhyme in the Divina Commedia. 
( Unpublished. ) 
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Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II. 

Reed, Frank Otis, Ph.D. 

The history of the Spanish past participle compounded with 
haber. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Umphrey, George Wallace, Ph.D. 

A study of the Aragonese dialect, based on a fourteenth cen- 
tury manuscript now edited for the first time. Published 
in two parts, as “ Aragonese texts,” in the Revue His- 
panique, 1907, XVI, pp. 244-287; and “The Aragonese 
dialect,” ibid., 1911, XXIV, pp. 5-45. 

Associate Professor of Spanish, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Underwood, Charles Marshall, Jr., Ph.D. 

The ars poetica of the sweet new style: a study of the second 
book of Dante’s treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia and of its 
relation to certain early Italian canzoni. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 

Brown, Frederic Willis, Ph.D. 

An historical study of the preterite tense in Italian. (Un- 
published. ) 

Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Coester, Alfred Lester, Ph.D. 

Compression in the Poema del Cid. Published in part in the 
Revue Hispanique, 1906, XV, pp. 98-211. 

Teacher of Spanish, Evander Childs High School, New 
York, N. Y, 

Dey, William Morton, Ph.D. 

The history of the prefix por- in Old French. Published, 
somewhat rearranged, as “The Latin prefix pro- in 
French,” in Studies in Philology, University of North 
Carolina, 1915, XII, pp. 135-182. 

Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Gill, John Glanville, Ph.D. 

Agglutination as a process of word formation in French. 
( Unpublished. ) 

Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity College, 1909- 
1912. 

2375 Cherokee Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 

Moore, Clarence King, Ph.D. 

An historical study of the Spanish preposition dé with the 
accusative case. (Unpublished. ) 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Vaughan, Herbert Hunter, Ph.D. 

The language of Il Fiore. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglass, Ph.D. 

Greek proper names in Old French. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Adams, Edward Larrabee, Ph.D. 

The formation of nouns and adjectives in Provengal by the 
addition of suffixes. Published as “Word formaton in 
Provencal” in University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, II, New York, 1913, pp. xvii, 607. 

Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cerf, Barry H., Ph.D. 

A classification of the manuscripts of Ogier le Danois. Pub- 
lished, condensed, in PLMA., 1908, XXIII, pp. 545-555. 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Churchman, Philip Hudson, Ph.D. 

Byron and the Spanish peninsula. Portions published as 
“Espronceda’s Blanca de Borbon,” in the Revue His- 
panique, 1907, XVII, pp. 549-777, pl. 3-6; “ Lord Byron’s 
experiences in the Spanish peninsula in 1809,” in the 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1909, XI, pp. 55-95, 125-171; “ By- 
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ron and Espronceda,” in the Revue Hispanique, 1909, XX, 
pp. 5-210; and “ The beginnings of Byronism in Spain,” 
ibid., 1910, XXIII, pp. 333-410. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Clark College, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Hawkins, Richmond Laurin, Ph.D. 

The life and works of Maistre Charles Fontaine, Parisien, 
in Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, II, Cam- 
bridge, 1916, 8vo, pp. vi, 288. 

Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Whittem, Arthur Fisher, Ph.D. 

The sources of the fables in Juan Ruiz’s Libro de Buen 
Amor. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Langley, Ernest Felix, Ph.D. 

The poetry of Giacomo da Lentino (Sicilian school) ; critical 
edition, in Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, I, 
Cambridge, 1915, 8vo, pp. xli, 150. 

Professor of French, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

Post, Chandler Rathfon, Ph.D. 

Castilian allegory of the fifteenth century, with especial ref- 
erence to the influence of Dante. Published as “ Mediaeval 
Spanish allegory,” in Harvard Studies in Comparative 
Literature, IV, Cambridge, 1915, pp. xii, 331. 

Assistant Professor of Greek and of Fine Arts, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Spiers, Alexander Guy Hoiborn, Ph.D. 

The character and effectiveness of final lines in Dante’s 
lyric. (Unpublished. ) 

Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, Ph.D. 

The chronology of the youth of Boccaccio. Two chapters 
published as “ The date of the birth of Boccaccio,” in the 

Romanic Review, 1910, I, pp. 367-373; and “The 
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enamorment of Boccaccio,” in Modern Philology, 1913, 
XI, pp. 39-55. 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Keniston, Ralph Hayward, Ph.D. 

Garcilaso de la Vega: a critical edition of his works, together 
with a life of the poet. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Goldberg, Isaac, Ph.D. 

Don José Echegaray: a study in modern Spanish drama. 
( Unpublished. ) 

189 Townsend St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Waxman, Samuel Montefiore, Ph.D. 

Chapters on magic in Spanish literature. Published in the 
Revue Hispanique, 1916, XXXVIII, pp. 325-463. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, Olin Harris, Ph.D. 

The Young King: Henry Plantagenet (1155-1183) in lit- 
erature and tradition. Portions published in the RoMANICc 
REVIEW, 1913, IV, pp. 1-26; 1914, V, pp. 45-54. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Pellissier, Robert Edouard, Ph.D. 

The neo-classic movement in Spain during the eighteenth 
century. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin Mather, Ph.D. 

La vie les oeuvres de Gatien de Courtilz, Sieur du Verger. 
Résumé of part published as “Gatien de Courtilz, Sieur 
du Verger, a precursor of Lesage,” in Modern Language 
Review, 1914, IX, pp. 475-492. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex. 
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Altrocchi, Rudolph, Ph.D. 

Two Old Italan versions of the legend of Saint Alexius. A 
part published in the Romanic Review, 1915, VI, pp. 
353-363. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Redfield, John Howard, Ph.D. 

The earliest Latin-Romance loan words in Basque and their 
bearing on the history of Basque and the neighboring 
Romance languages. (Unpublished. ) 

211 Upland Way, Wayne, Pa. 

Underwood, George Arthur, Ph.D. 

Rousseauism in the works of Madame de Staél. (Unpub- 
lished. ) 

Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Bruerton, Courtney, Ph.D. 

Chapters in the history of the comédie-vaudeville, from its 
origins to the present time. (Unpublished. ) 

Instructor in French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Atkin, Ernest George, Ph.D. 

Villemain and the historical method. ( Unpublished.) 

Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Clark, Alexander Frederick Bruce, Ph.D. 

Boileau in England, with some notes on the influence of the 
other French critics, 1660-1800. (Unpublished. ) 

Lecturer in English, University of Toronto, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Happel, Albert Philip, Ph.D. 

The life and works of the Abbé de Saint-Réal. (Unpub- 
lished. ) 

Instructor in Romance Languages, Asheville School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Shapiro, Albert Abraham, Ph.D. 

The Libertins in France in the seventeenth century. (Un- 

published. ) 
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Frederick Sheldon Travelling Fellow, Harvard University, 
Santiago, Chile. 
1917 Arvin, Neil Cole, Ph.D. 
The Comédies-Vaudevilles of Eugéne Scribe. (Unpub- 
lished. ) 
1917 Leavitt, Sturgis Elbeno, Ph.D. 
Scarron in England, 1656-1800. (Unpublished. ) 


Joun L. Gerric 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


























MISCELLANEOUS 
RABELAIS AND THE WAR OF 1914 


EADERS of Rabelais will recall the chapters dealing with the 

Picrocholian war. Perhaps only those who have turned the 

pages of Rabelais again during these recent months have noticed 

how very closely, not merely in general spirit but even in some of 

its details, the narrative parallels events of the last few years in our 

own time. The comparison should have its interest for us of the 
present. 

It will be remembered that Picrochole, the type of the unscru- 
pulous king,’ has invoked a pretext to attack the kingdom of his 
neighbor, Grandgousier. Picrochole’s counselors have led him to 
believe that he can very soon conquer the whole world. They ad- 
vise him in these terms: “ Vostre armée partirez en deux, comme 
trop mieulx l’entendez. L’une partie ira ruer sur ce Grandgousier 
et ses gens. Par icelle sera de prime abordée facilement desconfit. 
La recouvrerez argent a tas.”* This plan was to be completed by 
invasions of Spain, Africa, Italy, Palestine, Austria, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, the British Isles, and many other countries, includ- 
ing even Greenland “ jusques a la mer Glaciale.”* 

Of those present only one attempts to prick this bubble and to 
show that, successful or not, the plan is utterly foolish. ° This is 
Echephron, an old gentleman of much experience and sound judg- 
ment, who inquires: 

“Que pretendez vous par ces belles conquestes? Quelle sera la 
fin de tant de travaulx et traverses?” 

“Ce sera (dist Picrochole) que, nous retournez, repouserons 
a noz aises.” 


1M. Abel Lefranc identifies Picrochole with Gaucher de Sainte-Marthe, 
known for the violence and combativeness of his character. The Rabelais family 
and others struggled for years to compel him to answer in court for his infringe- 
ments upon their rights. Cf. Rabelais, Gieuvres (Lefranc ed., 1913, Jntrod., 
pp. Ix ff.). 

2 Id., Gargantua, vol. II, Chap. XXXIII, p. 292. 

3 Jd., p. 299. 
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Dont dist Echephron: “Et, si par cas jamais n’en retournez, 
car le voyage est long et pereilleux, n’est ce mieulx que des main- 
tenant nous repousons, sans nous mettre en ces hazars?”’* 


But this “ Norman Angell” argument has of course no effect 
upon Picrochole. The invasion of Grandgousier’s territories con- 
tinues. The latter writes to his son, Gargantua, to return from 
Paris to assist in the defense of the kingdom. The letter explains 
the situation in terms not dissimilar to those since used by President 
Wilson. Says Grandgousier : 


“Ma deliberation n’est de provocquer, ains de apaiser; d’as- 
saillir, mais defendre; de conquester, mais de guarder mes feaulx 
subjectz et terres hereditaires, es quelles est hostillement entré 
Picrochole sans cause ny occasion, et de jour en jour poursuit sa 
furieuse entreprinse avecques excés non tolerables a personnes 
liberes.””® 


Grandgousier, still hoping against hope to be able to preserve 
peace, sends an ambassador to Picrochole with this message: 


“ Doncques merveille n’est si le roy Grandgousier, mon maistre, 
est a ta furieuse et hostile venue saisy de grand desplaisir et per- 
turbé en son entendement. Merveille seroit si ne l’'avoient esmeu 
les excés incomparables qui en ses terres et subjectz ont esté par toy 
et tes gens commis, es quelz n’a esté obmis exemple aulcun d’in- 
humanité, ce que luy est tant grief de soy, par la cordiale affection 
de laquelle tousjours a chery ses subjectz. . . . Toutesfoys sus 
estimation humaine plus grief luy est en tant que par toy et les 
tiens ont esté ces griefz et tords faictz, qui de toute memoire et 
ancienneté aviez, toy et tes peres, une amitié avecques luy et tous 
ses encestres conceu, laquelle jusques a present comme sacrée en- 
semble aviez inviolablement maintenue, guardée et entretenue.”® 


But, though the messenger makes it clear that peace is sought, 


yet he firmly upholds his master’s rightful dignity and the justice 
of his cause: 


“Depars d’icy presentement, et demain pour tout le jour soye 
retiré en tes terres, sans par le chemin faire aulcun tumulte ne 


force; et paye mille bezans d’or pour les dommaiges que as faict 
en ces terres.” 


4 Jd., p. 300. 

5 Id., Chap. XXIX, p. 275. 

6 Jd., Chap. XXXI, pp. 280-81. 
7Id., p. 284. 
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All useless. Picrochole remains insolent. The ambassador re- 
turns to Grandgousier, 


“lequel trouva a genous, teste nue, encliné en un petit coing de 
son cabinet, priant Dieu qu’il vouzist amollir la cholere de Picro- 
chole et le mettre au poinct de raison, sans y proceder par force.”® 

Grandgousier learns that Picrochole has invoked the supposed 
theft of some cakes as the pretext for his attacks: “Je le veulx 
(dist Grandgousier) bien entendre davant qu’aultre chose deliberer 
sur ce que seroit de faire.” He discovers that nothing is due Pi- 
crochole, since “le tout avoit esté bien payé,” and since the first 
provocation had come from one of Picrochole’s men, Marquet. 
Nevertheless, Grandgousier in such a matter is willing to go more 
than his half of the way, if by so doing he may spare his subjects 
the suffering of war. “ Puis qu'il n’est question que de quelques 
fouaces, je essayeray le contenter, car il me desplaist par trop de 
lever guerre.”® Picrochole, however, characteristically, interprets 
as evidence of weakness and fear all the efforts made to preserve 
peace. He merely seizes the money and cakes sent by Grand- 
gousier in payment of the alleged damage and continues his plun- 
dering and ravaging. The ambassadors return to Grandgousier 
with the same conclusion as that expressed by President Wilson in 
his address at Baltimore: “Il n’estoit aulcun espoir de les tirer a 
paix, sinon a vive et forte guerre.”’*° 

Picrochole is defeated in the war and flees. Gargantua mag- 
nanimously pardons all his enemies except (significantly) those 
directly responsible for the war, the evil counselors who had urged 
and flattered Picrochole into the undertaking of it. Of these men 
he feels it necessary to make an example. Thus an idealist and a 
thinker may be stern on occasion, as well as another. The kingdom 
is held in trust for the infant son of Picrochole. Especial care is 
taken that the boy have good teachers. In his famous speech to 
the vanquished, Gargantua makes it clear that he does not for a 
moment think of adding the new kingdom to the other dominions 
belonging to his father: “Car . . . sans mon vouloir, sans espoir 
8 Jd., Chap. XXXII, p. 286. 

9 Jd., p. 287. 
1° Jd., p. 200. 
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de accroistre ny mon bien ny mon nom, estoit faicte cette guerre.”™ 
Thus he again anticipates Mr. Wilson. 

Grandgousier’s attitude is the same. We like to flatter our- 
selves by calling his words “modern” in spirit. He says: “Le 
temps n’est plus d’ainsi conquester les royaulmes avecques dom- 
maige de son prochain frere christian. Ceste imitation des anciens 
Hercules, Alexandres, Hannibalz, Scipions, Cesars et aultres telz, 
est contraire a la profession de |’Evangile, par lequel nous est com- 
mandé guarder, saulver, regir et administrer chascun ses pays et 
terres, non hostilement envahir les aultres, et, ce que les Sarazins et 
Barbares jadis appelloient prouesses, maintenant nous appellons 
briguanderies et mechansetez.’’!* 

Thus in the year 15347* does Rabelais frankly declare war to 
be an evil, to be undertaken only in self-defense after all other 
means of keeping the peace have been tried and found unavailing; 
finally, when peace is concluded, it must be on terms of justice tem- 
pered with reasonable clemency, which does not in any way exclude 
the necessary punishment of those most guilty of beginning the 
war. Provision must be made so that they may not a second time 
have the opportunity to break the peace. All attempts at conquest 
must be abandoned as wholly contrary to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. 

This brief account of Rabelais’ enlightened views on the ques- 
tion which the world is at length, after four centuries, strug- 
gling manfully to solve in the same way, should not give the im- 
pression that Rabelais was alone during his century in dreaming 
this dream of peace.’* Moreover, before him were of course the 
doctrines of Christianity, the Greek philosophers, some of the finest 
passages of the great vision-seers of the Old Testament. But 
each man is the inheritor of the ideas of those before him and of 
the great men of his time with whom he is thrown in contact. Some 
make the most of their heritage, some do not. Entirely aside from 


11 Jd., Chap. L, pp. 392-93. 

12 Jd., Chap. XLVI, p. 371. 

183 The date of Gargantua has been commonly given as 1535, but M. Lefranc 
thinks the second half of the year 1534 more probable as the date of publication 
(Rabelais, Géuvres, Introd., p. xvii). 

14 Cf, Lefranc, op. cit., p. Ixxxiii, for mention of Erasmus and Budé (among 
others), whose ideas were similar. 
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any attempt to determine specific debts to others, we are interested 
in Rabelais’ contribution for its own sake. It is worth while to 
remember that it is his thought—though not his alone—that our 
age has adopted for itself. If a more complete recognition of the 
long period of time which in the past has elapsed between the pro- 
mulgation of great thoughts and their fulfilment should strengthen 
our resolve not to let them longer remain merely dreams, then it 
will not be useless for us, whenever possible, to remind ourselves of 
those who have already blazed the trail. Especially is this the case 
with Rabelais, who presents us with so striking a parallel to the 
situation of our own time. 


GrorGE R. HAVENS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE TENTH TALE OF THE HEPTAMERON 


Quand Virgile en merbre était roi 
Dans tes villas gallo-romaines. 
Fernand Gregh 


HE tenth of the Nouvelles of Marguerite de Navarre relates 
the loves of Floride and Amadour: 


Floride, aprés le decés de son mary, et avoir vertueusement re- 
sisté 4 Amadour, qui l’avoit pressé de son honneur jusques au bout, 
s’en ala rendre religieuse au monastere de Jesus. 


It is one of the most gracious of the tales, in which we seem to 
recognize peculiarly the delicate range of Marguerite’s understand- 
ing, her indulgence and her sense of both reality and religion. Is 
it autobiographicai? Have the personages historical originals? 
The questions were sure to be asked. Leroux de Lincy did what- 
ever conjecture could accomplish in the immediate historical back- 
ground towards identification, and in the edition of P. S. Jacob 
(p. 61) these conjectures are duly sifted—to no very satisfac- 
tory end. Louise of Savoy as possible prototype for the heroine, 
the experiences of Marguerite herself with Admiral Bonnivet, the 
Spanish wars of Francis I, may or may not have primed the 
writer’s imagination. It is significant that, as in La Princesse de 
Cléves, the incidents are thrown back nearly a generation, which 
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would seem to suggest unlikelihood that any precise identifications 
were intended. This is distinctly not a roman a clef: Marguerite 
was too much both a scholar and an artist to have used that dubious 
genre. The pastiche is a different matter: the temptation to do 
something like a Christian modernization of the more romantic 
episodes of Virgil, to produce an elegy in the mood of Ovid, is dis- 
tinctly more perceptible. The young widow is not the Italian 
Renaissance heroine: her charm is half, at least, moral. She is a 
kinswoman of Beatrice even more than of Laura: 


Ne vous esmerveillez point si j’ay perdu la parole devant Ma- 
dame Floride, says her lover; car les vertus et la saige parolle qui 
sont cachez sous ceste grande jeunesse m’ont tellement estonné que 
je ne luy ay sceu que dire. Mais je vous prie, Avanturade, comme 
celle qui scavez ses secrets, me dire s'il est possible que en ceste 
court elle n’ayt tous les cueurs des gentils hommes; car ceulx qui 
la congnoistront et ne l’aymeront sont pierres ou bestes. 


This Floride, after her lover’s death in warfare with the Moors, 
apres qu’elle eut faict ses obseques honorablement, sans en parler 
a mere ny-a belle mere, s’en ala rendre religieuse au monastere . . 
prenant pour mary et amy celuy qui l’avoit delivré d’un amour si 
vehemente que celle d’Amadour et de l’enuy si grand que de la com- 
paignie d’un tel mary. Ainsi tourna toutes ses affections a aymer 
Dieu si parfaictement qu’aprés avoir vescu longuement religieuse, 
luy rendit son ame en telle joye que l’epouse a d’aller veoir son 
epoux.”’ 

This is, in brief, the evolution of the story. It is the same es- 
sentially as that of Christine de Pisan’s Livre du duc des vrais 
amants, and of the Princesse de Cléves of Madame de la Fayette, 
the dainty and the distinguished fiction of two women writers of 
the fifteenth and of the seventeenth century respectively. The tenth 
tale is curiously a link between these other two in the French clas- 
sical tradition. Behind all three is the same sober knowledge of 
both Latin literature and French court life, as well as more or less 
of personal unhappiness. An extremely cultivated and apprecia- 
tive public was also equally at the disposition of the three charm- 
ing ladies. Shall we look for conclusive data as to direct and con- 
scious borrowings or imitation? If they exist we should hardly 
find them, here and now. 
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More profitable might be an examination of the taste and the 
morality that give a special accent to these three stories. They 
are not didactic: they relate, rather, certain psychological facts. 
These things happened: women are like that in Christian-Stoic 
France. These are universals presented by artists. Such would 
seem to be the common mood of their authors in the three great 
Classic centuries of French letters. In Descartes’ Les Passions de 
Ame (Art. XLV) this mood is set forth—also as “ constatation”’ : 


Nos passions ne peuvent pas aussi directement étre excitées ni 
Otées par l’action de notre volonté, mais elles peuvent l’étre indi- 
rectement par la représentation des choses qui ont coutume d’étre 
jointes avec les passions que nous voulons avoir, et qui sont con- 
traires a celles que nous voulons rejeter. Ainsi, pour exciter en 
soi la hardiesse et Oter la peur, il ne suffit pas d’en avoir la volonté, 
mais il faut s’appliquer a considerer les raisons, les objets ou les 
exemples qui persuadent que le péril n’est pas grand: qu'il y a 
toujours plus de siireté en la défense qu’en la fuite; qu’on aura de 
la gloire et de la joie d’avoir vaincu, au lieu qu’on ne peut attendre 
que du regret et de la honte d’avoir fui, et choses semblables. 


An extreme justness and frankness of moral perception—which 
is more than moral naturalism, however, in that it adds the pe- 
culiar tenderness of all the greater Stoicism,—becomes sobrece by 
the action of grace. The literary quality is more interesting than 
the story told, or, rather, the literary quality seems to be symbolized, 
dramatized, as it were, by the narrative. In an unusual sense we 
have prose poetry. Nothing is more French: the Latin hexameter 
has simply thinned into the fine French phrase. 


Maup ELiIzABETH TEMPLE 
Mr. Hotyoxe CoLLecEe 
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A NOTE CONCERNING THE “VACANT STAKE” IN 
IRISH FOLKLORE. 


N a collection of Irish folk-tales written down by me from the 

dictation of one Patsey Nowlan, an octogenarian illiterate 

native speaker from County Mayo, occurs the theme of the Vacant 
Stake (cf. Rom. Rev., IX., 21) in the following form: 

A young Prince starts on his journey, intent on marrying the 
most beautiful princess in the world. On his way he reaches at 
night a house where a wake is being held. An old woman is lying 
dead on a wretched bed, while three men stand around her, pouring 
the hot grease of their tapers over her body. These are her dis- 
appointed creditors, taking their revenge for the loss of the money 
she owed them. The prince pays the unfortunate woman’s debts 
and has her buried decently. In requital for this act of kindness 
her brother instructs the prince how to win the most beautiful 
princess in the world. The “labor” imposed on the young suitor 
by the princess’s father is to cleanse before sunset a stable neg- 
lected for seven years, failing in which the head of the prince is 
to be impaled on a stake. 

In Patsey’s wholesome Irish speech: 


Bhi cttig spice déag as da fhichead as ctiig céad timcheall an 
tighe agus bhi cloigeann shuas ar gach spice ach aon spice amhain. 

(There were five hundred and fifty-five spikes around the house 
and a head on every one of them but one.) 

The young man succeeds in accomplishing his task and wins 
the beautiful princess. 

A similar story, from Ulster, will be found in E. C. Quiggin’s 
‘A Dialect of Donegal, Cambridge, 1906, p. 201. See also Finck’s 
Die araner Mundart, Marburg (1899), ii, 255. 

JOSEPH DE PEROTT 


Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 
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French Literary Studies, by T. B. Rudmose-Brown, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of 
Romance Languages in the University of Dublin, Late Lecturer in Romanic 
Philology, University of Leeds. Dublin: The Talbott Press. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. New York: John Lane, 8vo, 129 pp. 

A book entitled “French Literary Studies,” coming from the professor of 
Romance languages in Trinity College, Dublin, gives rise to many expectations. 
The table of contents promises a veritable treat, for there is mention of sub- 
jects drawn from every period of French literature onward from the Renais- 
sance, except the seventeenth century which is singularly ignored. 

Mr. Rudmose-Brown begins his studies with Maurice Scéve and the Lyonese 
school (which happily brings the book within the scope of the Romanic Review) 
and concludes them with two poets of our own day, Stuart Merrill and Francis 
Vielé-Griffin. His volume comprises essays on Ronsard, on the poets of the 
eighteenth century, on Leconte de Lisle, on Paul Verlaine. It opens with an 
introductory essay which gives the author’s point of view on the somewhat out- 
worn subject of the poet’s mission, and embraces also a survey of French litera- 
ture from the middle ages to the present day, judged on the one hand by the 
criterion of the personal note, on the other by that of freedom from didactic 
purpose. 

The chapters on Stuart Merrill and Vielé-Griffin, the two French-American 
poet's, may be named at once as best fulfilling the promise of the book. The 
author, drawing upon his personal advantage in possessing Merrill’s friendship 
and Vielé-Griffin’s acquaintance, can bring first-hand knowledge to the task of 
estimating genius, and, indeed, in Merrill’s case, the very words of the poet pre- 
served in private letters. Merrill’s apologia for the Symbolists, drawn from that 
source, explains in terms to satisfy the enquirer, their reaction from the atti- 
tude of decadence—an attitude, not a perversion, as Professor Rudmose-Brown 
rightly implies. “The first work of the Symbolists,” wrote Merrill, “ consisted 
in disengaging themselves from Naturalism. Their reaction was perhaps ex- 
cessive in the direction of a dreamy mysticism, but it was necessary, and our 
return to the essential realities of life was the logical conclusion of our first 
principles. We loved. Truth too much not to hate Reality, when it seemed 
opposed to Truth. We retired from the world and sought Truth, and some of 
us think we have found it in Nature, others in the great’ anonymous crowd 
crying for Justice.”? 

Another letter gives the clue to Merrill’s social and political views ; his regret 
at the mere disappearance of the picturesque, his impatience with “a minority 
filling their money-bags and a majority stupefied by work and drink and voting 
like sheep for the Socialistic ticket instead of giving what is left in their veins 
of good red blood for the violent betterment of their condition.”? If Merrill’s 


1 French Literary Studies, pp. 98 and 99. 
2 Ibid., p. 102. 
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convictions were those of a revolutionist, his prejudices were on the side of the 
aristocrat. “Of course,” he continues further on in the letter, “our chief aid 
in our work of destruction and renovation will be the vulgar, base, stupid mob. 
But can’t you write a sublime poem on a scrap of filthy paper? Are we not 
ourselves born in blood and uncleanliness? No, let us not be too dainty. . . .”8 
There comes to mind a similar exclamation uttered two centuries earlier by 
another aristocratic mind of very different bent, also persuaded of human equal- 
ity, the Mére Angélique’s “ Are we not all one vile flesh?” Mr. Rudmose-Brown 
judiciously helps the self-revelation of this letter by happy arrangement, and 
comment so unrestrained that the reader hardly knows whether or not he re- 
ceives directly, or is being persuaded to, an apprehension of the poet’s stout 
and courageous trust in the future. “The remedies for ugliness,” Merrill writes, 
“as for all evil, are to be sought in the future and not in the past... . And it 
is in this eternal course and movement of things that I find, strange to say, motives 
for courage and hope. Regret, remorse, love of the past, are the forerunners of 
mental decay and death. Let us always strive for the mere love of strife. The 
world is all wrong to-day. It will be better to-morrow, and probably even worse 
than now the day after to-morrow. But we have eternity before us.”* In like 
manner Professor Rudmose-Brown offers us Stuart Merrill’s own words on the 
conduct of life, words of touching simplicity, of almost matter-of-fact rightness. 
Commenting on his lines: 


“Pour avoir voulu, 6 mon ame affolée, 
Monter vers Dieu par l’arc-en-ciel, 
Tu pleures au fond de la vallée. . . .” 


he writes, “I mean . . . that dreams avail nothing, that we can only advance step 
by step, that drudgery, trivial cares and little duties are on the way of spiritual 
regeneration.”5 

It must be admitted that Professor Rudmose-Brown does not help his public 
to any critical appreciation of his friend’s work. Some description of Merrill’s 
early decadent work and an analysis of the great poem Le Vagabond is his whole 
contribution in this regard. The rest of the essay consists of a rather vague 
account of the decadent attitude in general, a snatch of biography, a glance at the 
author’s own intercourse with his friend, an estimate of the latter’s convictions 
in religion and politics. “ He died as he had lived,” we are told, “a Poet and in 
opinion (if the opinions of a Poet matter) a Revolutionary Socialist. He had 
no traffic with place or power: no ambitions.” To this the writer adds a cryptic 
remark: “And when the Wild Asses of the Devil broke loose, he gave no cry 
of encouragemenrt.”6 One could wish to understand this intriguing allusion; the 
reference, however, is obviously political rather than literary. 

Unlike Merrill, Vielé-Griffin has given the author no first-hand message to 
deliver, and yet this poet is more revealingly dealt with. Here Professor Rud- 
mose-Brown brings to his interpretation an enthusiastic appreciation and warm 
imagination which enables him to perform for Vielé-Griffin a critic’s kindest 


8 [bid., p. 103. 
4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 104. 
6 Jbid., p. 102. 
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office—to read into his work—or to bring out of it!—its dormant meaning, to 
entice and to prepare the unsophisticated reader to enjoy the poems from the 
first because he enters upon their perusal provided with a clue. The critic shows 
us Vielé-Griffin as, above all, the poet of life and of its warm pursuit, “ abhorring 
all that is opposed to life in its fulness,?7 for he who would live, who would be 
fully himself . . . must lay down all old and disused ideals and outworn desires 
for ever—times without number.’® He points out how the same conception 
underlies such poems as La Chevauchée d’Yeldis, Au Tombeau d’Héléne, Phocas 
le jardinier, La Légende ailée de Wieland le forgeron, and the poems of Saint 
Julia and Saint Dominantia of Braga in the Amour sacré, and the conception is 
that of the fulness of life leading ever towards a distant, yet actual, blessed goai. 
“ But the fire that burns in his (the poet’s) soul is the white fire of the spirit, not 
the red fire of youth aglow with the passionate acceptance of the blazing South.”® 

This interpretation of the poet’s attitude was revealed to the author by 
Georges Dumesnil of the University of Grenoble, to which seat of learning 
Professor Rudmose-Brown pays his compliments in passing, with a lack of dis- 
crimination which is characteristic. Professor Dumesnil is “a Conservative of 
the best tradition, . . . amidst a Radical and unbelieving Faculty, the one man? 
of real understanding and of unflinching conviction and nobility.”11_ Such sweep- 
ing judgments—and the book furnishes many examples of them—would produce 
less disappointment if they were offset by precise and concrete criticism, but lack 
of this is the particular defect of Professor Rudmose-Brown’s book. Too liter- 
ally convinced, it may be, that “the letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive,” 
the author is vague and general in criticism even where precise analysis is indi- 
cated. His habit is, in fact, to tell his reader nothing of a poet’s power or 
method, rather to dwell almost altogether upon his attitude. There is no attempt, 
for example, to appreciate Merrill’s remarkable gift of concrete imagery, his 
power of sustained poetic flight, the sure harmonious touch of one of the great 
poets of our time. In the case of Vielé-Griffin the meditative gift, the expressive 
energy are equally neglected. What Professor Rudmose-Brown has to say about 
the general content of Vielé-Griffin’s work, is his nearest approach to definite- 
ness: “ The poems of Vielé-Griffin are full of sunlight and the scent of flowers, 
brimming with the joyous life of France, his mother, overflowing with all the 
loveliness of her smiling countrysides. The flowers, the burning noons and 
nights of France, white roads and forests and sleeping hamlets and mistletoe in 
the apple-trees. . . .”22 It is not then a matter of surprise that the singing robes 
of the two poets, their actual technique, should draw from him practically no 
comment. The sonorous rhythms of Merrill, the new harmonics of Vielé- 
Griffin (upon which Remy de Gourmont so happily comments) move him not; 
on these things he has no opinion to express. Nor does he make any attempt 
to measure the value of either poet’s contribution to French literature or to esti- 
mate the place of either upon the French Parnassus. 


7 Ibid., p. 123. 

8 Ibid., p. 120. 

® Ibid., p. 128. 

10 The italics are mine. 
11 Jbid. 

12 Ibid. 
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American readers, to whom for the most part the works of both Merrill 
and Vielé-Griffin are too little known, should indeed, although these poets are 
reckoned as French, claim for them a place upon our own Parnassus. Brune- 
tiére’s bitter words—so little justified in fact—give an excuse for our doing so, 
if one were necded: 


“Tis (les Symbolistes) veulent aussi réformer la langue et, il faut l’'avouer— 
je le répéte encore si je l’ai déja dit—c’est une prétention qui peut paraitre 
étrange quand on voit qu’ils se nomment Stuart Merrill et Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Jean Moréas et Jean Psichari. Nous ne songeons point en France a réformer 
le flamand ni le grec.”3 


What of Merrill and of Vielé-Griffin belongs not altogether to France is ours, 
and the body of American literature gains weight and value indeed from that 
addition. 

Next in interest to these two chapters, but of more immediate appeal to the 
readers of this Review, is that on Maurice Scéve and the poetic school of Lyons. 
At least for popular exposition, the subject is fresh, and a new word, or a well- 
weighed word, always has its place. Mr. Rudmose-Brown counts Scéve justly 
enough, the “ Morning Star of the Renaissance,” though as a fact he was one 
of a galaxy—and that the brightest and most splendid. “The amethystine wine 
of Sunrise,” Mr. Rudmose-Brown adds, “ fills his goblet; he has the grave purity 
of the dawn just breaking, not the riotous splendour of sunset.” He places 
his poet well in his setting, giving a brief account of the early Renaissance and 
of Scéve’s rank in it. But, eminent as that rank was, the biographer’s enthu- 
siasm assuredly carries him away. “Here and there,” he says (after referring 
to “the illimitable night of his—the poet’s—obscurity,” a phrase he owes to 
Brunetiére), “he succeeded in putting into words of inconceivable fulness and 
glory the striving of his incomparable soul.”15 Praise of this sort seems, to 
say the least, excessive: the fulness and glory of Scéve’s words were assuredly 
matched in that century by the fulness and glory, say, of Rabelais’ words or of 
Du Bellay’s, not to mention Ronsard’s. “He, of all poets who ever wrote, re- 
spected his art.”16 Confronted by such a dictum as that, one is tempted to 
mention Homer and Virgil; but it would suffice to call to mind almost any poet 
of the Renaissance, that period so deferential to all art, but above all to the 
high art of poetry. Again, Scéve is named as “the most passionate lover of all 
time.”17 This is to forget much and many things—the names of Solomon, 
Sappho, Shakespeare and Petrarch among them. Professor Rudmose-Brown 
even speaks of Scéve as being in 1562, “the most famous poet of his day.” 
Such a judgment were open to question even for 1544, the year of the publica- 
tion of the Délie sequence; but it is something worse than questionable to place 
such an estimate upon a poet esteemed by competent critics as “ étrange, inégal, 
obscur”; of whose verses a contemporary could say, “Bref, ils requirent un 


18 Essais sur Ic littérature contemporaine. Paris, Calmann-Lévy (1892), p. 149. 
14 Op. cit., p. 23. 

15 P, 25. 

16 P, 26, 

17 P, 29. 

18 P, 27. 
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docteur ” ;1® and that at a time when Ronsard’s Ceuvres had been published two 
years, when nine had passed since the Quatre premiers livres des Odes and the 
Amours had gone into a second edition, and when Du Bellay’s Regrets and his 
Olive had been before the reading public, the one for four, the other for thir- 
teen years. 

However, to these excessive laudations, the author adds a brief but sat- 
isfactory biography of the poet, which has naturally laid him under obligations 
to Baur (and to LaCroix du Maine!), and also some account of his “love” 
and disciple Pernette du Guillet, and of Louise Labé, the Lyonese Sappho. But 
what he omits, and what the reader would most desire is, if not a complete 
analysis of the Délie (that interesting dizain-sequence of which so few readers 
may hope to have sight), at least a critical estimate, from the point of view of 
technique no less than of inspiration, of a poem which had in its day such con- 
siderable influence and vogue. But here Mr. Rudmose-Brown evades the issue: 
“Tt is not easy,” he says, “to give an idea of the charm of the Délie, of the 
passionate relations of the poet to Pernette du Guillet, of the difficult perfection 
of his verse.”2° On the contrary, it is quite easy; it has been done, and it should 
be done. Menasci, for example, has drawn attention to the extraordinary mix- 
ture in the Délie of tortured conceits with true poetic expression. Of the par- 
ticularly elaborated conceits of one dizain he writes: 


“ Ed anche questa goffa accozzaglia di endecasillibi é¢ preceduta nella raccolta, 
dalla stanza che conviene citare, tanto é semplice e chiara, schietta e aggraziata, 
tanto sentimento contiene. Esprime cosi bene un stato di estasi amorosa nel 
quale sembra si debbe dimenticare la propria personalita, come all’atto di un 
distacco grave, di cui dipenda un cambiamento di condizione.” Elsewhere he 
adds: “Certe strofe hanno tutta l’eleganza semplice, tutto l’atteggiamento, di 
poesia francese, superiore magari per l’inspirazione alle finezze della scuola di 
Marot; in altre spira gia un alito di Renascenza.”21 


But Mr. Rudmose-Brown might have quoted from a source no more abstruse 
than Brunetiére. That author has a page of judicious criticism which does full 
justice to Scéve’s poetry. 


“Les plus jolis vers de Marot ne sont en vérité que d’un spirituel prosateur, 
mais ceux-ci sont d’un musicien; its sont d’un artiste; ils sont d'un poéte. 
L’harmonie encore un peu sévére en a quelque chose de caressant pour I’oreille; 
les mots y sont choisis, pesés, et mis en place par une main diligente et habile; 
ce qu’on essaie de leur faire dire n’est déja plus rien de vulgaire ni de super- 
ficial. Maitre Clément se jouait ou s’égayait' encore a la surface des choses; sa 
prose gentiment rimée n’en dessinait que le contour le plus extérieur; on ne 
trouve point de profondeur ni d’intériorité dans les plus agréables Rpitres: 
celui-si, plus délicat, plus savant, plus inquiet aussi,—je veux dire agité d’une 
autre et plus noble jnquiétude que de faire sortir quelques écus de I’escarcelle 
royale,—tache a saisir les vraies réalités sous les apparences qui n’en sont que 
l’enveloppe, et il y réussit quelquefois. 


Toute douceur d’amour est detrempee 
De fiel amer et de mortel venin. 

Ne sentez-vous pas bien ce que | deux vers, oui, deux vers seulement de cette 
force et de cette gravité,—dont il n’y a pas une syllabe qui ne sonne, en quelque 
19 Charles Fontaine, La Fontaine d’Amour (Marnef, 1546), fol. Miiij v°. 

20 Op. cit., p. 26. 
21 Nuovi saggi di letteratura francese (Leghorn, 1908), pp. 100 and or. 
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maniére a l’unisson du sentiment douloureux et passionné qu’ils expriment,—ont 
et auront toujours, d’éloquent, de poétique? ”22 


Professor Rudmose-Brown might also have said something of Scéve’s sin- 
gular choice of genre—a sequence, yet not a sonnet-sequence (the innovation 
would at that date have been too great in France) ; nor yet, in slavish imitation 
of Seraphino, a sequence of strambotti; but rather something native and tradi- 
tional united to the new, a sequence accordingly of truly French dizains. Nor 
should the Italian sources of Scéve’s conceits—revealed with so much patient 
scholarship by Vianey28—have passed unnoticed, nor that strange cabalistic ar- 
rangement of the poems into groups of nine, first remarked upon by Brunetiére, 
which, in conjunction with the poet’s deliberate obscurities, show him taking 
account of the old tradition that would have Poet and Mage one and the same 
thing. 

In the essay on Ronsard fresh ground is broken by drawing especial atten- 
tion to the series of political poems inspired by the wars of Religion, and an 
interesting study is offered of the poet’s change of attitude as events proceeded. 
Mr. Rudmose-Brown notes that this aspect of Ronsard’s work has been much 
neglected, and he does his readers a service in dwelling upon it. The rest of 
the chapter consists of the biography—chiefly the amatory biography—of the 
poet. It dwells upon his state of feeling for his successive loves, but attempts 
no serious criticism of the great! poetry to which those loves gave birth. And it 
neglects, also, apart from a vague reference, any account of Ronsard’s share in 
the humanistic reform of poetry, of metric and of language, so dear to his 
group, and so important, as it turned out, to the history of French literature. 

The interval between Ronsard’s day and the nineteenth century is partly 
bridged by an essay on The Poets of the Eighteenth Century, which gives a 
pleasant picture of the light side, the garden side, of that period. “Like many 
another,” remarks a recent review of the book in the New York Evening Post, 
“(the author) writes as if this was the only side of one of the most brutal and 
naturalistic centuries the world has seen.”24 However, Mr. Rudmose-Brown 
very picturesquely sets his garden scene for 1750, 1770, and again for 1783, and 
exhibits conspicuous personages of those periods walking therein. 

For the rest, this essay is a frank attempt to interest his readers in the minor 
poets of the century, and more especially in the Abbé Delille and the Chevalier 
Bertin, who “sound between them the gamut of French verse.” He will un- 
doubtedly succeed in doing this, and it is the more to be regretted that he 
should permit himself to say “advisedly” that Delille is the purest and clearest 
of French poets since Racine, and that Bertin has softness and music and passion 
more than any before or since.25 There are also other things in the context to 
give a judicious reader pause. Rousseau, to take an instance, is thrice referred 
to as “howling.” However unwelcome his teachings may have been to secluded 
poets, it is not easily forgotten that Rousseau clothed them in golden, imperish- 
able eloquence. 

When he comes to deal with Leconte de Lisle, Professor Rudmose-Brown, 


22 Etudes critiques, 6"° Série Hachette, 1809), p. 87. 

23 Le Petrarquisme en France au xv*i Siécle. Paris, 1909, pp. 58-80. 
24 Evening Post, Feb. 23d, 1918. 

25 The italics are mine. 
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dissenting from Baudelaire’s disproportionate praise of the descriptive poems, 
and passing the love poems also by, gives the palm to the Poémes antiques and 
La Vérandah. He makes light also of Leconte de Lisle’s poems on the middle 
ages, “which he did not understand,” and of those on modern civilization, 
which, like the former, “ sin against his own canons of art.” The poet’s political 
views call forth a page of really astute criticism: 


“Men like Leconte de Lisle are Rebels against the social order and accepted 
doctrine of the age in which they live. They are the leaven of the world, like 
the religions we profess but do not practice. But if once their ideas win and 
take a firm hold on the world, they lose interest in them. They cannot be on 
the side of the majority.”2¢ 


Professor Rudmose-Brown also strikes a telling note in his summing up of 
Leconte de Lisle’s attitude towards life, of “the hollow splendor” of the poet 
who “died bowed before a memory, when before him, had he only eyes to see, 
Beauty immortal walked the earth.”27 

When, however, his readers come upon the essay on Verlaine, which Mr. 
Rudmose-Brown in his prefatory note attributes “almost entirely” to a friend 
of his, Mr. Cyril Crevequer, they might well wish that Sainte-Beuve’s critical 
method had less vitality in it. Remy de Gourmont, who practiced it himself, 
remarks, writing of Verlaine: “La méthode de Sainte-Beuve et de Taine est ici 
en défaut, et je n’ai jamais su par quoi la remplacer.”28 Even Remy de Gour- 
mont himself might advantageously have confined his trenchant and subtle criti- 
cism to Verlaine’s work, and have left his life alone. Anatole France’s brilliant 
cruelty were yet more easily spared. The tradition that some of the greatest 
poetry that France has produced must needs be always lit up by the glare of a 
disordered life should be allowed to die out; for that poetry has substance enough 
to be studied most advantageously in vacuo. But tradition is too strong. “ With 
Verlaine more than with most poets,’-—Mr. Rudmose-Brown, or Mr. Crevequer, 
harks back to this—“ the man and his work are inextricably bound up”; and he 
follows his predecessors. “On les voit pulluler, on les entend bourdonner dans 
ce foyer de putréfaction.” The consequence of this attitude on the author’s part 
is an air of condescension towards a poet who must look back to Villon to find 
his equal in poignant beauty, and an absence of any adequate critical estimate of 
Verlaine’s production, which is, after all, what we expect of a “ study.” 

Taking the volume as a whole, it may be said that its strength lies in pictur- 
esque description and lively narrative which vividly portray a given period, and 
which, backed by sound knowledge, make it a valuable book for the general 
reader. Its weakness is in its critical judgments. Two examples, of many, may 
suffice. The author has this to say of Moliére: 


But Moliére, a writer of comedy, does not claim to mould society like tragic 
and epic poets, but only to amuse with propriety those who already conform to 
the conduct and attitude of all decen< citizens. To aim at pleasing these is in 
fact accepting the desirability of adapting Art to the needs of polite society. He 
is, if not (in Lemoyne’s words), a “ Parfumeur” or a “ Faiseur de Ragoits,” at 
least little more than a “ Bateleur de Réduits” and a “ Plaisant de Ruelles.” He 
would have been ineffably shocked at the bare idea that the end of Art could 


26 Op. cit., p. 69. 
27 P. 78. 


28 Promenades littéraires, 4"* Série (1912), p. 21. 
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possibly be the expression of the poet’s personality. He agreed with Boileau in 
laughing to scorn those “dissidents” and “Libertins” who preferred to think 
for themselves, to write for themselves, to be themselves.29 


This, of the author of L’Avare and Le Misanthrope, indicates actual critical 
blindness. Elsewhere, writing of the effects of the Renaissance, Mr. Rudmose- 
Brown says: “ And never more will the search for Beauty, this ripae ulterioris 
amor, cease to be a mainspring of life in the Latin countries.”89 In France at 
least it is not such. French literature has always, even, for the most part, at the 
Platonizing moment of the Renaissance, held steadily to the ripae citerioris amor; 
not (of all things) mysticism, but “du bon sens et de l’art” has been its domi- 
nant note. 

The style of the book also leaves something to be desired, and this something 
is chiefly restraint. “We tire of the perpetual lushness in which (it) wallows,” 
to use one of its author’s own phrases (he uses it of Ronsard!). As he might 
himself have put it, Professor Rudmose-Brown lights his readers to the bower 
of Our Lady Beauty (this irritating phrase occurs again and again in the vol- 
ume) with the smoky torch of rhetoric. He would have disarmed his readers 
had he warned them that his matter was originally cast in the form of lectures,— 
as it must have been. To read the book aloud is to come upon many a fine 
cadence of sure appeal to a listening audience; but the eye and inward ear are 
more fastidious. Of Leconte de Lisle, Mr. Rudmose-Brown writes: “ His Gods 
are Gods of light and harmony, but their light is the crudeness of the sun on 
white marble and their harmony has no place for the subtle and dangerous and 
penetrating chords of Debussy and Moussorgsky.”31 Again, when speaking of 
Merrill’s Le Vagabond: 


“For only beyond Gethsemane and the Crown of Thorns, beyond Lethe and 
the ‘moonless mere of sighs’ lies the fulness of body and soul that we seek. 
It is well indeed that Nora Murray, in her passionate need for self-revelation, 
should send Ireland to Hell sooner than lose herself, but it is necessary also, to 


take an example from another Irish play, that Michael should forget his bride 
and follow Kathleen, the daughter of sorrows.”2 


This trick of allusion quite extraneous to the subject in hand might well 
catch the attention and fix the impressions of a classroom of students (and espe- 
cially—in the last instance—of Irish students), but for the general reader, De- 
bussy and Moussorgsky, Nora Murray and Michael, “que diable allzient-ils faire 
dans cette galére?”’ 

A word should be said, in conclusion, of Mr. Rudmose-Brown’s admirable 
gift of translation. Here, so far as Verlaine’s poetry is concerned, he benefited 
by the collaboration of his friend, Cyril Crevequer; but his own renderings give 
no less evidence of the fine ear, skill in metric, and delicate sense of style which 
the translator of verse must have at his call. 

We must not, then, look to this author for new appreciations of French lit- 
erature, nor for orderly exposition of its treasures, still less for any enhancement 

29 Op. cit., p. 14. 

80 P, 21. 

31 P. 64. 

82 P. 107 et seq. 
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of his subject-matter by the charms of style; but we have to thank him for many 
a vivid page, and in particular, for popularizing Scéve and the French pre- 
Renaissance, and for drawing the attention of general readers to the two French 
poets in whom we, as Americans, may justly claim part and lot. Merrill’s half- 
humorous outbursts against his native land, which Mr. Rudmose-Brown reports, 
need not be taken tragically. They are the kind of thing a young man gives vent 
to in conversation among friends to strike an attitude or to make people gasp, 
never dreaming that they will be printed. And it does seem a singular lack of 
tact to print them, especially at this time. Professor Rudmose-Brown would 
have done better to leave them in his notes, as they are not very witty, and cer- 
tainly not profound, and might conceivably give pain. None knew better than 
Stuart Merrill that 


“ Words spoken are like flakes of snow 
That blow and drift and vanish: write them down, 
They are the witnesses to crown a man 
Or slay him.” 
CaRoLINE Ruvutz-REes 
GREENWICH, CoNN. 


Prado (y Ugarteche), Javier: El Genio de la Lengua y de la Literatura Cas- 
tellana y sus Caracteres en la Historia Intellectual del Peri. Lima, Imprenta 
del Estado, 1918. 4to, 194 pp. 

What Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo did for Latin-American literature as a 
whole, what James Fitzmaurice-Kelly did for the literature of Spain and what 
Edmund Gosse has done for English letters has now been done for Peruvian 
literature by Dr. Javier Prado y Ugarteche, the learned Rector of the Univer- 
sidad Mayor de San Marcos, in Lima. 

The first part of Dr. Prado’s work (pages 1-35) is taken up with a brief 
but adequate description of what may be called the European background of all 
Latin-American literature. He traces the origin and growth of the Spanish 
language up to the sixteenth century. The second part (pages 35-109) is divided 
into five sections, each one of which treats of some aspect of the literature of 
the colonial period in Peru. The first section of the second part brings to our 
attention the interesting fact that the well-developed native languages of Peru 
(Quechua! and Aymara) had a very small influence upon the Spanish tongue of 
that country. While this is quite true, Dr. Prado neglects to point out that the 
indigenous speech of the land has representation in literature through the 
Ollantay and a number of other by no means despicable dramas, all dating, in 
their present form, from post-Conquest days. He also fails to mention that 
Quechua and Aymara are still vigorously thriving languages. The reason why 
they have influenced Spanish so little is probably a social one: The masters spoke 
Spanish among themselves and the Indian servant or slave class spoke Quechua 
or Aymara, the two groups of speech mingling hardly at all. 

The first literary productions of Peru not unnaturally reflected the uncer- 
tainties of the troublous times in which the Conquest was carried into effect. 


1Cf. E. C. Hills, The Quechua Drama, Ollanta, Romanic Review, Vol. V 
(1914), pp. 127-176. 
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Poetry, of which there was a little, was chiefly distinguished by a certain not 
unattractive soldierly roughness, but the chronicles in prose, containing vivid 
accounts of the wars of the Spaniards with the subjects of the Incas and of 
the settlement of the country, are, in many cases, of the highest literary excel- 
lence. Some of the chief chroniclers were Francisco de Jerez, Pedro Sarmiento 
de Gamboa, Polo de Ondegardo and José de Acosta, all of whom wrote in the 
sixteenth century. In the next century flourished the great writers Garcilaso de 
la Vega el Inca and Bernabé Cobo. The prose style of the former is magnifi- 
cent, the equal of anything of the sort in all Spanish literature. In this same 
period, that is to say, in the first half of the seventeenth century, there were 
produced several excellent poems, notably the Cristiada of Diego de Hojeda 
(1611) and the Discurso en loor de la poesia by the anonymous poetess Clarisa. 
Dr. Prado half sustains Ricardo Palma in his belief that Clarisa and her equally 
mysterious contemporary Amarilis were not women. In this, for reasons I 
mean to explain at another time, I cannot agree. 

The rest of the second section of the work outlines in a masterly manner 
the growth of each phase of colonial Peruvian literature, and it is enriched by 
many well-constructed passages which show the social and political background 
against which these phases were thrown into relief. Here and there one is 
delighted to find quotations from the chief poets mentioned, quotations which 
possess the rare quality of aptness. The exact effect of Géngora’s style upon 
Peruvian letters is characterized in a very clear and concise manner by Dr. 
Prado, as are all the other causes for modifications in Peruvian colonial 
literature. 

The third and last section of the book is taken up with a similarly satisfying 
account of the development of letters under the Republic. 

Although one regrets the scarcity of birth- and death-dates (only one set, 
that on page 121, being given), and although it is a pity that the valuable biblio- 
graphical references appearing in the footnotes have not been gathered into a 
formal bibliography, the book leaves very little to be desired. Dr. Prado’s style 
is so lucid that even the rather long lists of names which frequently occur are 
not a burden. He never fails to give us ample material for picturing to our- 
selves the conditions which gave rise to literary transitions and for understand- 
ing the manner in which the various periods of Peruvian letters waxed and 
waned. Although printed in Lima, where, I regret to say. careless type-setting, 
bad printing and wretched paper are the general rule, this book is of the highest 
typographical excellence. The paper is of good quality; the print is clear and 
firm; the ink is really black (not muddy gray); there are not more than six 
misprints, and the manner in which the pages are set up is very pleasing. On 
page 61, one is somewhat surprised by the form of the name Luis de Géngora 
y Argote, for, although generally known by the name of Géngora (his mother’s 
family name), the writer designated was really Luis de Argote y Géngora. But, 
when all is said, Dr. Prado y Ugarteche and his publisher have given us an 
admirable literary history splendily set forth in print. 


Puitrp AINSWoRTH MEANS 
Lima, Peru, March 4, 1918 
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